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A  GErlUINB  JUVE)4IliE   BRHCniN- 


BEWlBflU-HOTT  SHOE  GO, 


57  MAIN   STREET. 


*k2   00     ^"**  ^®''*  ^^^^  ***  Charge  Anywhere. 

Ladies'  Lace  or  Button  Shoes.     Cloth  or  Leather  Tops, 

Kid  or  Patent  Tips.    Sizes,  3  to  8— C  to  EE  With. 

Every  Pair  Guaranteed. 

MONEY    BACK    IF   YOU   WANT   IT. 


SCHOOL    BOOKS 


School  Boards  and  Dealers  Please  send  in  your  orders  early  for 

School  Books  and  School  Supplies 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO.,  U  and  13  Main  Street. 


DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

^  THE  liEflDlNG  DENTIST  ^ 

In  the  last  20  years  nearly 
20,000  filling;   not  25 
have  failed, 
i  2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 
\  Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 

good  work  today. 
Filling     and    extracting 
without  pain. 

U/l?y  ijot  patroQiz? 

THE  BEST. 


Partial 
Payments 


We  make  loans  on  Utah  and  Ida- 
ho farms,  and  allow  partial  pay- 
ments— the  best  kind  of  a  loan 
for  a  farmer  or  stock  grower. 
Write 

Miller  &  Viele,  "^Ko^^TBiock 

—— ^^^^^—  Salt  Lake  City. 


MONARCH  GRUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


MONARCH    fiRlBBERS 

Are  the  Simplest  and  Strongest  in 
the  world.  Prepared  with  grooved 
drums  to  save  the  cable  from  wear 
and  are  guaranteed  to  stand  the 
strain  of  75  tons.  Our  HUSTLER, 
two-horse,  geared,  feed  grinder, 
is  guaranteed  to  grind  20  bushel 
per  hour. 
For  illuslrated  catalogue  and  discount,  address 


Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


SAYS  "^-•— -^^ 

"For  daily  use  it  not  only  imparts  a  soft. 
velvety  smoothness  to  tho  face  but  unhke  many 
other  preparations,  I  find  it  is  of  positive  benefit 
to  tiie  skiu." 

•Stte  refers  to  tlie  renowned 

POZZONI'S  MEDICATED  COMPLEXION  POWDERS, 


You  tnny  itot  bclieyC  this,  so  send  to 
POZZONI.  ST.  LOUIS,  Mb,,  For  hrec  .Stimple. 


It  WiU  Pay  You 

To  examine  our  show  cases  and  see  our 
superior  work  to  others.  Then  come 
and  have  your  Photos  taken  by  us. 
Cabinets  from  $2.00  to  JI3.00  per  dozen. 
Best  work. 

P.  S. — Do  not  send  your  Photographs 
east  or  give  them  to  an  agent  to  have 
them  enlarged.  Come  to  us  first  and 
see  ours  and  compare  with  those  you 
have  had  done  by  agents,  and  you  will 
give  us  your  orders. 

MATSON  BROS., 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

2i2>^  STATE  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Whatever  Style  of  Pens 
You  Adopt  in  Your  School 

We  are  sure  to  be  able  to  suit  you, 
either  in  the  ordinary  style,  or  pens 
for  vertical  writing. 
Ask  your  stationer  for  them  or  place 
them  on  your  requisitions  and  do 
not  be  satisfied  unless  you  get 

— ^- iesterbrooI?'9. 


HE  [SIERiOOK  81HL  M  CO, 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  John  Street,  New  York. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  5T.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

ai2  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

(When  writing    please 


lUalHefs 

family 

Soap 

CONTAINS  NO  TREE  ALKALI 


€P 


IT    •    HHS    !    NO    •    eGtXJJ^U. 

Best  for  all  purposes  and 
especially  adapted  for 
■washing  woolen  goods.  ^ 

It  mill  not  injare  Clottiing,  Skin  of  Paint. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
mention  this  paper.) 


CLEANLINESS   IS  NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


Are  you  going  to  a  doctor  this  Conference  ? 
Have  you  some  Acute, 
Chronic  or  Private  Disease? 

G:be  Salt  Xafte 
Ibot  Springe 
Sanitarium  •  »  « 

Offer  you  reliable  services  and  Free 
Consultation. 


TWO  LONG  POOLS 


Private  Plunges 

and  Cub  Batbs.  «  «  « 

The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by  all  the  Leading  Phys- 
icians of  the  city. 

e  e  e 

Brerything  First-Class  and  run  in  a  Genteel 
Manner.  The  Ladies  Hair  Dressing  and  Massage 
Department  is  Superior  in  its  appointments.  Mrs. 
Albrich,  the  Matron,  gives  Massage  Steam  and 
Electric  Baths.  Swimming  Lessons  for  Ladies 
and  Children.  Russian  Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men.  The  Towels  and  Suits  are  washed  by  the 
Empire  Steam  Laundry. 


We  cure  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bowel  and 
Bladder  troubles ;  Diseases  of  Men  and  Women  ; 
Rheumatism,  Paralysis,  Nervous  Prostration,  and 
make  a  specialty  of  Whiskey,  Morphine,  Cocaine 
and  Tobacco  Habits. 


Our  building  and  office  is  at 

53-54  W.  Third  South  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City, 

0.  W.  HARVEY,  n.  D., 

SuperinTendent. 


Utah. 


Save  your  Money  and    when   you    get  a 
dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Ztoh^S  SayrriSs  Sank 

TRUST 
COriPANY. 


_AND 


Buytns 

eyes- 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 

Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 

to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 

desired. 

WiLFORD  Woodruff,       Gborge  M.  Cannok, 

President.  Cashier. 


ISN'T  AN  EASY  MATTER 


The  best  Oculists  and  Opticians  are  not  mag- 
icians.    They  can't  restore  sight  to  the  blind. 

Don't  wait  to  consult  until  you  can't  see  well. 
It's  little  things  that  count — a  little  headache,  a 
tew  spots,  burning  sensations.  These  are  the 
warnings  to  be  heeded. 

It  is  better  too  early  than  too  late. 

Careful  examination  of  the  eyes  is  free  and 
painless. 

WVAXX, 

GRADUATE  AND  PRACTICAL  OPTICIAN.    172  MAIN  ST. 


We    grind    all    lenses  on    the    premises  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


(Whea  writing    please   mention  this  paper.) 


YOUR  SHOE  IDEAS. 


The  matter  of  shoe  buying  is  one  which 
combines  judgment,  taste  and  necessity. 
Shoe  selection  depends  as  much  on  ne- 
cessitj-  as  anything.  Many  people  are 
compelled  to  wear  an  ordmarj'  shoe  be- 
cause a  good  shoe  costs  more  than  they 
think  they  can  afTord  to  pay.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Every 
wearer  of  shoes  can  afford  to  have  ex- 
cellent quality  through  our  strictly  cash 
method  of  buying  and  selling.  Every 
cent  spent  for  shoe  leather  is  that 
much  quality  which  goes  into  shoes.  Be- 
cause we  buy  strictly  for  cash  we  buy  at 
closer  prices.  Because  we  sell  strictly 
for  cash  we  have  no  dragging  accounts 
or  bad  claims.  There's  a  value  in  our 
$3.00  and  $3.50  shoes,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  economical. 


222  ►*224  MAIN  ST. 


TRE 

.«.^  PEOPLE'S 

'.v„s#  EAV9R1TE 

LBAVB  SALT  LAKB  CITY: 

'•The  Overland  Limited"  for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  8t  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver    6  25  p.  m 

AEBIVH  SALT  LAKE  CITY: 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Park  City  3  10  p.m 

'■The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  10  a.  m 

City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  685. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St,  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  Una 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 
H.  M.  CLAY,! 

General  Agent. 


ONLY 

SEVENTY  THREE 

HOURS. 


Salt  Lake 
New  York 


TO 


By  a  recent  chanee  in  schedule  the  Overland  Lim- 
ited of  the  Union  Pacific  and  N^rth- Western  in  con- 
nection with  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  R.  now  make  the  unparalled  time  record  of  only 
three  days  to  New  Yoik.  Train  leaves  Salt  Latie 
7:00  am.,  Ogden  8:10  a.m.,  daily,  arrives  Chicago 
7:45  a.m.,  and  Grand  Central  depot,  New  York  City, 
10:35  a.m.,  s  cond  and  third  days  respectively.  Only 
one  change  of  cars  and  twelve  hours  quickest  time. 
For  purchase  of  tickets  and  reservation  of  berths  call 
at  the  '-OLD  STAND." 


20t  MAIN  STREET, 

Or  Address, 

H.  M.  CLAY,. 


General  Agent. 


Windham  Industry  Gooseberry. 

lant  ^rees.  ^  j^  ^ 

NBl^BR      SO     CSHBKP. 

We  have  a  large  and  complete  assortment 
of  leading  varieties  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Or- 
namental Trees.  Small  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  or  call  at  our 
office  30S-9  Atlas  Block.  Correspondence  so- 
licited.    Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

UTAH  rlUHSBt^V  CO. 


'When  writing    please   (mention  this  paper. 


20  Cflf^S  STOVES 


SOLD  TO  DATE,  TMS  SEASON. 
°"°ir.^nVp'^^r.^^"°-      m  ARE  THE  STOVE  PEOPhE. 


CKL.L     HMD     SEE     \JS. 


CO=OP.  WAGON  &  HACHINE  CO., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  and  Logan,  Utah. 
Montpelier  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  J-^J- 


.GEO.    T.    ODEULi.    Gen  1    mgp. 


Scenic  [in  e°™  World 


[)ENVER'*Ni> 
RIO  GRANDt 
RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  tiih 


NORTHWEST 


..TO  ALL  POINTS 


East 


CKIMMW^MWAT 


a  F.  NEVINS,  Gtneral  AgenI  S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  p.  &  T.  A 

SALT  L\KE  QTY,  UTAH  DENVER.  COUX 


For  Breakfast 


t^*    jf*    jf*    w^    <5^ 

No  Dish  Equals 
TWIN  BROTHERS'  MUSH! 

For  a  Delicious  Novelty  Try  it  with 
Berries,  ,  Prunes    or    Other     Fruit. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS.         X'        Z.  C.  M.  L,  WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 
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THE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 


"The  bishop  had  said  to  her  as  she 
stood  ready  to  get  on  the  train  with  her 
parents, 

"And  are  you  going  to  be  a  mission- 
ary,  little  one?"      And    she  had   replied, 

"My  papa  is  a  missionary,  and  I  am 
going  with  papa  and  mamma.  But  I 
guess  I    can't    be   a    missionary  myself." 


another  question.  So  she  thought  a 
moment  about  it  and  then  the  faint 
whistle  of  the  oncoming  train  sounded 
in  the  distance,  and  little  Mary  was  un- 
conscious of  anything  or  anybody  but 
her  own  dancing  feet  and  eager  calk  to 
"Hurry,  papa!  the  train  iscoming,  hurry 
mamma,  and  hurry,  hurry,  hurry!" 

At    last    papa    and    mamma,    the    boys 
and  the  bundles,  were  all  stowed  away  in 


ON   THE   WAY   TO   THE    ISLANDS. 


"Indeed  you  can,"  the  bishop  had 
answered.  The  child  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  her  quaint  old-fashioned  ex- 
pression and  asked  seriously, 

"  How?" 

"How?  Why,  you  ask  God  to  tell 
you  every  day  while  you  are  gone,  and 
some  day  He  will  make  it  plain  to  you." 

The  little  girl  was  puzzled  by  the 
reply,    and    still    she    did    not    dare    ask 


the  cars,  the  bell  beside  the  station 
door  was  sounded,  the  conductor  shouted 
"all  aboard,"  there  was  a  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  cries  of  "Good-by, 
good-by,  write  to  me  sure!"  and  they 
were  really  on  their  way  to  the  "mis- 
sion. " 

Mary  was  so  full  of  excitement  at  the 
extremely  unusual  prospect  before  her 
that  she  jumped  up    and    down,    so    her 
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mother    told    her,  like    a    "green    grass- 
hopper in  wet  grass.  " 

After  Mary  had  looked  out  the  window 
until  she  was  wear)-,  and  had  eaten 
the  big,  red  apple  her  mother  had 
given  her;  after  she  had  hopped  up  and 
flounced  down  a  dozen  times  at  least, 
she  became  too  tired  to  admit  of 
furtlier  exertions,  and  she  turned  quickly 
to  her  father  and  asked, 

"Papa,  am  1  a  little  missionary?" 

"Why,  you're  not  a  big  one,  "  answered 
Mr.  Argyle. 

"Yes,  but  papa,  what  is  a  missionary? 
and  aren't  you  a  missionary?" 

"A  missionar}',  my  dear,  is  a  man 
who  is  sent  out  by  the  President  of  the 
Church  to  preach   the  Gospel." 

"And  aren't  women  or  girls  ever  sent 
on  a  mission?"   queried  the   child. 

"Oh,  mamma  here  has  a  mission  to 
go  along  and  comfort  and  take  care  of 
me. " 

The  little  girl  felt  the  difference  in 
the  tone  of  her  father's  voice  in  describ- 
ing the  two  "missions,"  and,  always  quick 
to  infer  a  great  deal  from  a  little,  she 
wisely  said  nothing  more  about  mission- 
aries, but  began  to  ask  questions  about 
their  future  home: 

"Where  is  the  Sandwich  Islands?" 

"The  Islands  are  away  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

"What  is   an   ocean  like,  papa?" 

"The  ocean  is  a  great  body  of  water  " 

The  child  drew  small  help  from  such 
a  description,  and  turned  to  her  mother 
to  ask  if  the  islands  had  plent)'  of  sand- 
wiches, and  how  they  grew  and  if  they 
were  all  chicken  sandwiches. 

Both  parents  at  last  grew  weary  of 
answering  the  innumerable  questions,  and 
so  Mary  was  obliged  to  content  herself 
with   chattering    to    her    little     brothers. 

Mr.  Argyle  was  busy  getting  acquainted 
with    the    other    missionaries    who    were 


going  to  the  same  place  as  himself; 
Mrs.  Argyle  sat  with  sad  eyes,  looking 
out  at  the  flying  landscape  and  thinking 
of  her  two  dear  children  left  behind. 

Ail  that  day  they  saw  little  but  arid 
plains  and  far-off  barren  hills.  The  next 
morning  however  they  were  crossing  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  Mary 
waked  up  with    a  little  gasp  of  delight. 

"Oh,  the  Christmas  trees!   look,  look!" 

The  three  children  were  amused  and 
delighted  with  the  changing  scenes 
spread  out  like  a  swift-moving  pano- 
rama past  the  car-windows,  that  delight- 
ful half  day. 

San  Francisco  impressed  Mary  as  a 
dreary  waste  of  tall  houses  and  narrow 
streets.  She  was  told  she  must  not  run 
out  in  the  halls,  she  must  not  sit  in  the 
open  window  seat,  nor  must  she  make  a 
noise. 

This  last  would  not  have  been  so 
hard  if  the  two  little  brothers  had  not 
been  placed  under  her  charge;  they 
were  noisier  than  she,  and  yet  she  was 
told  to  keep  them  quiet. 

There  was  a  rush  and  a  scream  of 
delight  when  Grandma  Howe  and  Aunt 
Maidie  were  ushered  into  their  room, 
and  another  bigger  squeal  of  joy  when 
both  declared  their  intention  of  accom- 
panying the  Argj'le  family  on  their 
journey  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  next  day  the  whole  party  accepted 
Uncle  John's  invitation  to  visit  Wood- 
ward's Gardens;  and  all  three  of  the 
children  were  taken  especial  charge  of 
by  kind  Uncle  John,  who  spared  no 
trouble  or  expense  to  add  to  their  joy. 
All  the  animals  of  the  famous  menagerie 
were  visited,  and  each  one  of  the  chil- 
dren gave  a  piece  of  candy  into  the 
funny  open  end  of  the  long  trunk  which 
the  huge  elephant  poked  out  whenever 
children  approached. 

They  stood  with   wondering  delight  at 
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the  bear  pit,  watching  the  heavy,  clumsy 
bruins  run  up  and  down  poles  and  climb 
the  miniature  mountains  within  their 
den. 

They  lingered  longest  near  the  mon- 
keys, watching  the  queer,  baby-like 
creatures  crack  nuts,  romp  and  play 
tricks,  and  then  lazily  sit  scratching 
their  sides,  enjoying  the  approbation  of 
their  delighted  audience.  There  was  a 
circus  performance,  too,  and  Uncle  John 
acted  as  purveyor  in  chief,  bringing  cool 
glasses  of  lemonade  and  great  brimming 
sacks  of  pop-corn  and  peanuts  to  every 
one  of  the  party. 

After  six  hours  of  continuous  delight 
little  Mary  found  herself  once  more  on 
the  strange  cable  cars  running,  as  she 
explained  to  her  mother,  "up-hill  with- 
out any  horses  on. " 

The  day  for  sailing  came  and  the 
whole  part}'  went  down  to  the  docks, 
and  after  carefully  counting  the  various 
pieces  of  baggage,  each  one  filed  up  the 
narrow  gang-plank,  said  a  loving  goodby 
to  Uncle  John,  and  Mary  looked  about 
herself  in  increasing  wonder. 

The  ship  was  a  long  three-story  iron 
house  which  made  her  think  of  Noah's 
ark,  her  last  Christmas  toy.  Narrow 
walks  and  narrow  stairs  with  one  big 
porch  on  top,  which  people  called  a 
deck.  It  did  seem  strange  to  Mary  to 
see  the  porch  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
And  such  funny  little  bedrooms;  the 
beds,  which  they  called  berths,  only  big 
enough  for  one  to  sleep  in,  were  all 
placed  against  the  wall  like  great  big 
shelves.  The  bedroom  smelt  fumy  too, 
and  mamma  told  her  it  was  the  odor  of 
fresh  paint  and  carbolic  acid. 

The  people  on  the  boat  were  waving 
their  hands  to  those  on  shore,  and 
shouting  occasional  messages. 

The  narrow  gang-plank  was  drawn  up, 
and    Mary    could    see    the    steamer    was 


slowly  moving  away  from  the  long  sheds 
which  were  along  the  docks. 

The  little  girl  sat  and  watched  the 
little  ripples  come  up  around  the  dark 
sides  of  the  steamer,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  felt  very  queer. 

She  caught  hold  of  the  railing  and 
beartl  her  mother  say, 

"Papa,  I  wish  you'd  take  the  children 
below;  see  how  white  Mary  is  even 
now !" 

But  papa  answered,  "Oh,  don't  put 
seasick  notions  in  the  children's  heads, 
Jane;  seasickness  is  all  in  the  mind,  you 
know. " 

He  caught  the  reeling  figure  of  the 
child,  however,  and  laid  her  gently 
down  upon  a  bench  and  told  her  cheer- 
fully she  was  all  right,  and  she  must 
sing  anil  think  of  Christmas. 

Mary  was  feeling  too  queer  all  over  to 
reply;  so  she  lay  and  listened  to  her 
father  who  was  busy  admonishing  all 
the  other  missionaries  not  to  think- 
about  seasickness.  "It's  all  in  the  mind, 
you  know,"  saiil  he,  "You  must  sing, 
and  think  of  something  else — A  life  on 
the  ocean  wave,  tra-Ia — " 

There  was  a  perceptible  heave  of  the 
huge  boat,  and  papa  turned  deathly 
white,  clapped  his  hands  over  his  mouth, 
and  disappeared  with  a  dash  down  the 
narrow  stairway  which  led  to  the  state- 
rooms below;  leaving  Mary's  mother  to 
get  herself  and  three  children  down  to 
the  staterooms  as  best  she  could  with 
the  aid  of  the  stewardess  and  kind 
Grantlma  Howe. 

Papa  .\rgyle  was  in  the  upper  berth 
when  Mary  got  below,  and  she  heard 
her  mother  expostulate, 

"Why,  Thomas,  you've  got  into  your 
berth  with  one  of  your  boots  on,  and 
that  is  against  the  regulations  of  the 
boat. " 
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There  was  no  response  from  Papa 
Argyle,  except  a  groan. 

Marj'  noticed  that  the  boot  was  not 
taken  off  for  four  days;  and  by  that 
time  they  were  away  in  the  midst  of  the 
blue,  sparkling,  rolling,  white-capped 
Pacific  Ocean. 

That  was  such  a  long,  dreary  four 
days.  Mary  lay  in  her  narrow  bed, 
with  one  of  the  boys,  Allen,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  berth.  She  lis- 
tened to  the  swish,  swash,  of  the  water 
agaiust  the  sides  of  the  boat  wall. 
Sometimes  the  water  would  pound  and 
splash  against  the  small  round  window, 
and  then  the  boat  would  rock  and  toss 
from  side  to  side,  and  Mary  would 
clasp  the  side  of  her  berth  with  nerv- 
ous, frightened  fingers,  lest  she  should 
be  thrown  out  at  the  other  side  of  the 
small  room. 

Sometimes  the  water  would  ripple 
and  froth  gently,  throwing  up  tiny  cas- 
cades and  purling  little  fountains  of 
blue  water,  foam-tipped  with  white 
crests,  like  the  puff  of  white  fur  around 
her  own  blue  cloth  winter's  coat. 

Mamma  Argyle  was  very  ill,  and 
Grandma  Howe  and  Aunt  Maidie  were 
so  busy  trying  to  keep  life  in  her  that 
the  children  lay  in  silent,  unspoken 
suffering  unattended  and  almost  un- 
thought  of. 

The  boys,  Allen  and  Tomm)',  soon 
got  better  and  got  up,  and  went  to  the 
children's  table  with  Aunt   Maidie. 

One  day,  little  Mary  was  carried  up- 
stairs by  the  kind  Grandma  and  laid  on 
a  bench,  and  over  her  was  thrown  a 
warm,  soft  shawl.  Near  her  lay  her 
mother  on  a  long  steamer  chair,  very 
pale  and  weak. 

Papa  Argyle  wa.s  on  deck,  both  boots 
on,  and  in  full  possession  of  sea  appe- 
tite and  sea  energy.  It  wearied  Mary  to 
hear  her  papa's  clear,   earnest  voice  dis- 


cussing religion  with  his  companion 
missionaries.  So  she  turned  her  head 
away;  but  she  had  to  close  her  eyes,  for 
the  sight  of  the  blue  heaving  waves 
brought  that  queer  uprising  in  her 
body,  and  she  lay  a  long  time  in  silent 
weariness  of  mind  and  body. 

The  next  day,  however,  Mary  man- 
aged to  get  up  on  deck  with  very  little 
help  from  Papa's  strong  arms,  and  she 
could  sit  up  and  look  at  the  chatting, 
laughing,  marching  passengers  with 
something  like  a  renewed  interest  in 
life. 

Grandma  Howe  brought  her  a  hard, 
round  cracker,  about  as  big  around  as  a 
sauce  dish,  and  told  Mary  she  could  eat 
that. 

The  little  girl  put  her  teeth  gently  in- 
to the  thick,  solid,  flinty  cracker,  but  it 
required  all  her  force  to  bite  off  a  small 
bit.  She  turned  the  bit  over  and  over 
in  her  mouth,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
chewing  it  up  and  swallowing  it. 

"What  do  you  call  this.  Grandma?" 
she  asked. 

"  It's  a  sea  biscuit.  " 

"It  doesn't  look  like  a  biscuit;  its 
like  a  big,  hard  cracker." 

"The  English,  my  dear,  call  crackers 
biscuits.  And  these  are  made  hard  and 
dry,  so  they  will  keep  a  long  time.  If 
we  were  to  be  lost  at  sea  and  other 
breads  would  spoil,  these  biscuits  would 
keep  just  as  good  as  they  are  now.  Be- 
sides, when  you  chew  them  well  they 
make  those  little  mouths  inside  your 
mouth  pour  out  that  fluid  we  call  saliva, 
and  that  helps  them  to  digest  well." 

Mary  was  too  listless  to  follow  the 
long  explanation,  but  after  awhile  she 
ate  another  taste  of  the  biscuit,  and  it 
really  did  taste  rather  good,  and  by  and 
by  she  liad  eaten  a  good  half  of  the 
cracker. 

The  next  day,  Mary  was  quite  able  to 
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go  to  the  children's  table,  and  here 
were  new  surprises. 

Numberless  Chinese  waiters  flitted 
about,  whisking  napkins  and  carrying 
great  trays  of  food  high  over  their  heads. 
Occasionally,  the  boat  would  give  a  sud- 
den heave  and  every  waiter  would  stand 
still  for  a  moment  and  balance  hi-nself 
securely. 

What  interested  Mary  most  was  the 
long  tables  with  a  frame  work  about 
three  inches  high  placed  all  around  the 
edges  of  them.  ■  In  the  center  was 
more  frame  work,  with  long  lines  of 
glass  tumblers  of  many  different  sizes 
and  colors,  with  bottles  and  cruets  in  the 
center.  She  could  see  very  plainly  why 
these  frames  were  there,  for  even  as  she 
sat  there  a  lurch  of  the  boat  would  send 
all  the  plates  clattering  and  sliding 
down  to  one  side  away  from  her,  then 
as  the  returning  roll  came,  the  whole 
table  would  seem  to  rise  up  and  roll 
down  into  her  lap.  But  she  soon  grew 
accustomed  to  that,  for  very  rarely  did 
anything  spill,  and  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  independent  of  these  rolls 
and  lurches. 

That  day,  too,  Mary  walked  up  on 
deck.  There  were  scores  and  scores  of 
people  all  around  her,  and  she  heard 
them  speak  of  each  other  as  "passen- 
gers." She  saw,  too,  an  occasional 
gentleman  with  brass  buttons  on  his 
coat  and  a  cap  with  a  gold-braid  band 
around  it.  These,  Aunt  Maidie  told 
her,    were  officers. 

When  she  was  stronger  she  coaxed 
Aunt  Maidie  to  take  her  over  to  a  man 
who  stood  away  in  the  far  end  of  the 
boat  near  a  wheel  which  Aunt  Maidie 
told  her  was  the    "helm." 

It  was  delightful  to  sit  near  this 
sober,  stern  man  and  watch  him  as  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  out  on  the  waves, 
with    an   occasional    glance    at    a    round 


clock-like  brass  instrument  which  she 
was  told  was  called  a   "compass." 

"Does  he  stand  here  always.  Aunt 
Maidie,  with  his  eyes  out  on  the  sea 
and  his  hands  on  this  wheel?"  whis- 
pered the  little  girl. 

"Yes,  dear;  that  is,  he  stands  here  for 
a  number  of  hours,  then  another  man 
comes  and  takes  his  place.  That  com- 
pass marks  the  direction  we  take.  If 
we  go  a  little  too  far  to  the  north  or 
south — and  this  man  at  the  wheel  can 
tell  that  from  the  direction  of  the  needle 
in  the  compass — then  he  turns  the 
wheel  this  way  or  that  as  required." 

"And  can  he  turn  this  big,  big  boat 
with  the  turn  of  the  little  wheel?" 

"Yes,  child!" 

One  evening  Mary  sat  on  the  deck 
till  the  twilight  had  crept  over  the 
lambent  sea  and  sky,  Papa  sitting  close 
beside  her  in  quiet  enjoyment;  and 
when  as  the  darkness  grew  apace,  little 
specks  of  light  danced  out  on  the  top  of 
the  water  Mary  was  wild  with  delight  at 
the    little    fire-flies    as    she  called  them. 

Papa  let  her  enjoy  it  a  long  while; 
and  then   the    incessant    question    came: 

"What  is   it,  Papa?" 

"Sea  fire-flies,  dear.  Tiny,  tiny  ani- 
mals with  some  stuff  in  their  bodies 
like  the  bit  on  the  end  of  a  match 
which  we  call  phosphorus.  This  makes 
them  shine."  Homespun. 

(to  be  continued.) 


BISHOP  BENSON'S  SON=IN=LAW. 


A  New  Year's  Story. 


"So  YOU  would  like  me  to  tell  you  a 
story,  boys?  Well,  draw  your  chairs  up 
closer  and  I'll  tell  you  one — a  true  story, 
the  story  of  my  life,  and  how  I  became 
Bishop  Benson's  son-in-law." 

The    speaker    was    a    man     of     about 
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thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  the  boys  he 
was    addressing    were    members    of    the 

first    intermediate   class  in    B Ward 

Sunday  School.  They  had  come  down, 
upon  invitation,  to  spend  New  Year's 
night  with  their  Sunday  School  teacher, 
and  now  that  they  had  had  an  excellent 
supper,  and  had  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
or  so  in  innocent  games,  they  were  anx- 
ious for  their  teacher  to  tell  them  a  story. 

"My  story,"  he  continued,  "has  not  got 
any  blood  and  murder  connected  with  it; 
but  it  possesses  one  good  feature  at  least 
— it  is  founded  on  fact. 

"I  want  you  to  come  back  with  me, 
boys,  in    your  imagination  of  course,    to 

the  little  town  of  S ,  in    the  State  of 

Ohio.  It  is  the  month  of  September, 
and  the  year  1874.  Let  us  go  up  to  the 
unpretentious  farm  house  which  you  see 
nestling  in  the  center  of  yonder  group 
of  tall  poplars.  The  lady  you  see  sit- 
ting there  in  the  shade  plying  her 
needles  is  my  mother,  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  angel  mothers  that  heaven  has 
ever  sent  to  this  earth.  If  you  had  time 
I  would  take  you  over  to  the  hillside  and 
show  you  the  grave  of  my  father,  in 
which  he  was  laid  to  rest  a  little  over 
five  years  ago.  The  young  man  in  the 
harvest  field  yonder  is  my  brother;  and 
if  you  will  come  indoors  I  will  introduce 
you  to  my  sister,  a  sweet  little  lady,  just 
toeing  the  fourteen-year  mark. 

"Inside,  the  home  gives  evidence  of 
peace  and  comfort,  and  as  you  look 
around  outside  you  can  see  that  it  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  prosperity  in 
the  shape  of  fields  of  ripened  wheat  and 
barley,  rich,  grassy  meadows,  in  which 
you  behold  a  goodly  number  of  cattle 
grazing.  These  supply  us  with  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  besieles  bringing  us 
handsome  returns  from  sales  to  the 
county  creamery. 

"And    now,  boys,  I  want    you  to   take 


a  step  forward,  covering  a  period  of  ten 
years;  you  do  not  see  mother  now  be- 
cause about  five  years  ago  she  left  us  to 
join  father.  No,  the  lady  in  the  house 
is  not  my  sister;  she  is  my  brother's 
wife;  and  my  sister  is  now  in  a  home 
of  her  own  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  You  do  not  see  me  around,  and 
you  wonder  where  I  can  be.  If  you 
were  to  meet  me  now  you  would  not 
know  me.  During  the  past  two  years  I 
have  changed  materially,  and  (I  speak 
with  shame)  for  the  worse. 

"Two  years  after  mother's  death  I  sold 
my  share  of  the.  estate  to  my  brother, 
and  invested  in  business  in  the  city. 
'What  kind  of  business?'  you  ask.  The 
liquor  business.  You  see  I  was  like 
most  men,  anxious  to  make  money,  and 
I  imagined  I  could  more  readily  accom- 
plish my  object  behind  a  saloon  bar.  I 
put  in  a  billiard  table,  and  for  a  time 
business  was  good.  But  how  could  I 
prosper  when  I  had  the  curse  of  scores 
of  poor  heartbroken  wives  and  mothers, 
and  also  the  curse  of  God  resting  upon 
my  head  '  I  could  not.  Somehow 
money  seemed  to  slip  out  of  my  fin- 
gers as  fast  as  it  came  in.  I  gambled 
freely  and  at  the  end  of  two  yeary,  in- 
stead of  having  a  bank  account  to  my 
credit,  1  found  myself  indebted  to  that 
institution  in  a  sum  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  The  following  year  I  failed  in 
business,  and  I  was  almost  a  physical 
wreck  besides.  I  had  drank  heavily 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  cursed 
stuff  had  left  it3  imprint  upon  my  here- 
tofore robust  constitution.  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  brother  inviting  me  to 
come  and  live  with  him  and  work  on  the 
farm;  but  I  was  too  proud  to  accept  his 
offer. 

"In  a  half-demented  state  of  mind  I 
left  the  city  one  morning.  I  tramped  all 
day  without  a  morsel  to    eat,    and  when 
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night  came  I  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
straw  stack  about  twenty  five  miles  from 
my  starting  point.  The  next  morning  I 
sawed  wood  at  a  farm-house  for  my 
breakfast,  and  after  that  I  went  under 
the  undignified  name  of   'a  tramp.' 

"I  had  been  on  the  road  about  six 
months  when,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  I  stepped  across  the  line 
dividing  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for 
the  first  time  stood  upon  Mormon  soil.  I 
found  the  people  of  Utah  much  kinder 
of  heart  than  any  I  had  met  since  I 
started  out.  They  were  always  more 
than  willing  to  give  me  a  meal  of  vic- 
tuals when  I  offered  to  work  for  the 
same. 

"On  the  evening  of  January  1st  I  en- 
tered   the    little    settlement    of     B . 

Snow  had  fallen  during  the  day,  and  the 
night  was  bitter  cold.  I  was  hungry, 
foot-sore  and  weary,  and  as  I  trudged 
along,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  I 
lifted  my  eyes  to  heaven  and  breathed  a 
prayer.  'O  God!'  I  said,  'thou  knowest 
that  I  am  a  sinful  man.  I  would  not 
dare  to  speak  to  Thee  had  not  my  mother 
taught  me  that  Thou  art  merciful  and 
forgiving.  Didst  Thou  not  send  Thy 
Son  to  die  for  sinners,  yea,  even  for  me? 
Lord,  I  acknowledge  my  sins  unto  Thee, 
and  ask  Thee  to  pardon  me,  and  lift  nie 
out  of  the  misery  pit  into  which  1  have 
fallen.  Open  the  heart  of  some  of  Thy 
children  that  they  may  take  me  in  and 
shelter  me  from  the  piercing  cold;  and 
do  Thou  give  me  strength  to  enable  me 
to  live  a  better  life  in  days  to  come. 
Amen.'  And  He  who  marks  the  fall  of 
a  sparrow  and  feeds  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry  unto  Him,  heard  my 
prayer  that  night,  and  provided  for  my 
wants. 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on 
I  saw  a  light  shining  through  the  trees, 
and  I  made  my  way  towards  it.     It  came 


from  a  hanging  lamp  in    the  parlor   of  a 

large,  brick  house,  in  which  were  gath- 
ered a  group  of  merry  children  playing 
'blind  man's  buff.'  As  I  approached 
the  house,  I  was  challenged,  as  I  had 
often  been  before,  by  a  somewhat  angry 
dog;  but  I  succeeded  in  making  friends 
with  him  and  he  permitted  me  to  ring 
the  bell. 

"The  door  was  opened  by  a  young 
woman  of  about  twenty  summers,  tall 
and  exceedingly  handsome.  She  invited 
me  to  enter,  and  I  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding. She  led  the  way  into  the  dining 
room  and  left  me  while  she  called  her 
father.  A  tall,  pleasant-looking  gentle- 
man entered  the  room  and  bade  me 
good  evening.  I  told  him  plainly  and 
without  any  equivocation  that  I  was  a 
tramp,  that  I  was  lookin'g  for  something 
to  eat,  and  a  barn  to  shelter  me  for  the 
night,  and  if  he  would  provide  me  with 
these  things  I  would  pay  him  in  work  on 
the  morrow. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'I'm  not  much  stuck  on 
tramps;  they  never  bring  a  recommenda- 
tion with  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  they're 
not  over  honest.  But,'  he  continued, 
'I  kind  o'  like  your  looks,  young  man;  I 
believe  you  are  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  if  I  were  to  let  you  stay  here  tonight, 
I  don't  think  you  would  steal  more  than 
you  could  carry  away  with  you.' 

"Just  then  his  good  wife  entered  the 
room,  and  turning  to  her  he  said,  'Mother, 
get  this  man  something  to  eat.  He  is  a 
tramp;  but  as  this  is  New  Year's  night, 
give  him  a  good  New  Year's  supper.  He 
says  he  will  pay  us   in    work    tomorrow.' 

"The  good  lady  smik-d  when  her  hus- 
band mentioned  the  work. 

"'My  wife,'  continued  the  gentleman, 
'hasn't  got  much  faith  in  tramps.  One 
day  last  week  while  1  was  out  on  the 
range,  a  gentleman  of  the  tramp  order 
called    and    asked   for    dinner.      My  wife 
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told  him  she  would  give  him  a  good 
meal  if  he  would  saw  some  wood  for  her. 
He  told  her  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so 
after  dinner.  Well,  after  he  had  filled 
himself  he  went  out  to  the  wood  pile, 
but  not  to  saw  wood.  The  only  work  he 
did  was  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  and 
write  on  it: 

"  'Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  me; 
But  you  didn't  see  me  saw,' 

and  pin  it  to  one  of  the  logs  and  walk 
off.  But,'  he  continued,  'eat  heartily; 
you  are  welcome  to  all  you  can  get  down, 
and  after  supper  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.' 

"I  was  almost  ashamed  of  my  actions 
at  the  supper  table;  I  cleaned  the  plates 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  hungry  greyhound, 
for  I  had  not  eaten  such  a  meal  for  over 
a  year.  When  I  had  finished  supper,  I 
told  the  gentleman  my  story,  much  the 
same  as  I  have  related  it  to  you.  He 
listened  patiently,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, he  said: 

"  'Well,  if  you  want  to  turn  round  and 
lead  a  new  life  I'll  help  you.  I  need  a 
man  round  here,  as  I  am  away  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  I'll  give  you  twenty 
dollars  a  month  and  your  board  till  spring 
comes;  then,  if  you  wish  to  remain,  I'll 
raise  your  wages.' 

"I  felt  in  my  whole  soul  that  God  had 
heard  my  prayer,  and  that  He  was  answer- 
ing it.  I  closed  the  bargain  then  and 
there. 

"That  night  I  occupied  a  comfortable 
bed,  and  slept  the  happiest  sleep  I  had 
known  for  years.  I  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  my  employer,  and  before  a  month 
had  passed  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Out  of  my  first  twenty 
dollars  I  purchased  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  then  I  began  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Saints. 

"The  first  Mormon  sermon  I  heard  set 
me  to  thinking  and  reading.     I  pondered 


over  the  Voice  of  Warning  for  a  week. 
I  saw  that  the  doctrine  it  contained  was 
according  to  the  scriptures. 

"  'If  I  knew  Mormonism  to  be  true,'  I 
said  one  night  at  the  supper  table,  'I 
would  become  a  Mormon.' 

"Why  don't  you  ask  the  Lord  for  a 
testimony,'  said  Emma,  the  Bishop's 
eldest  daughter.  'You  told  us  the  Lord 
answered  your  prayer  the  night  you  came 
to  our  door;  don't  you  think  He  would  do 
so  again?'  •■ 

"Those  few  words  settled  it.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  minute  that  I  would  ask 
God,  before  I  slept,  for  a  testimony.  I 
did  so,  and  that  night  I  had  a  beautiful 
vision.  I  saw  my  father  walking  through 
a  meadow,  and  he  called  to  me  to  come 
and  follow  him.  I  did  so,  aod  we  walked 
on  until  we  came  to  a  pond  of  clear 
water.  My  father  pointed  to  the  pond 
and  said,  'E.xcept  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

"As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words 
he  vanished  out  of  my  sight.  I  awoke, 
and  knew  that  it  was  my  duty  to  get 
baptized,  which  1  did  the  following  day. 
The  Bishop  confirmed  me  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  tears  of  joy  filled  his 
eyes  as  he  blessed  me. 

"Time  passed  on,  and  I  became  a 
member  of  the  ward  choir.  Emma  was 
also  a  member,  and  having  no  beau,  she 
allowed  me  to  accompany  her.  Our 
friendship  ripened  into  love.  Emma's 
parents  did  not  object,  and  so  we  kept 
on  courting  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  one  evening  I  popped  the  question. 
Emma  said  she  was  willing,  and  two 
weeks  later  we  were  joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock in  the  Logan  Temple.  I  have  tried- 
to  live  an  honest  man,  and  the  Bishop 
says  he  is  glad  that  Emma  did  not  turn 
me  away  the  night  I  came  to  their  door, 
and  Emma  says  she    is,  too.      So,    boys. 


'l    SAW    A    LIGHT    SHINING    THROUGH    IHE    TREES,    AND    I    .MADE    MY    WAV    TOVVAKIJS    11'. 
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that  is  how  I    became    Bishop    Benson's 
son-in-law. " 

IV.   A.   Morton. 


THE   BATTLESHIP  "WISCONSIN. 


Personal    Inspection    of    the    Big    Fighting 

Machine  Before  Her   Launching  at 

San   Francisco. 


The  battleship  Wisconsin,  which  was 
launched  at  San  Francisco  on  November 
26th  of  last  year,  is  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  fighting  machine  built  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  More  than  that,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines  of 
destruction  in  Uncle  Sam's  new  and 
powerful  navy.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say 
that  had  the  sea  fighting  forces  of  our 
government  been  augmented  by  a  dozen 
such  ironclads  a  year  ago  the  war  with 
Spain  would  never  have  occurred. 

This  observation,  it  will  be  seen,  im- 
plies that  the  possession  of  big  battle- 
ships tends  to  peace;  and  so  it  does. 
But  for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  Spain 
that  the  United  States  was  not  strong 
upon  the  ocean,  she  would  never  have 
dared  to  measure  strength  upon  the 
mighty  main.  The  ownership  of  a  few 
more  marine  monsters  like  the  Wisconsin 
or  the  Oregon  would  have  convinced  her 
of  that  fact  just  as  effectually  before  the 
war  as  she  has  learned  it  to  her  sorrow 
since. 

The  building  of  battleships  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  was  a  few  years  ago  con- 
sidered impracticable,  if  not  impossible. 
But  that  idea  has  been  completely  dis- 
pelled by  the  splendid  feat  of  the  Oregon 
in  her  thirteen  thousand  mile  rescue-race 
around  the  Horn,  together  with  her 
matchless  work  in  the  sinking  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet,  and  also  in  the  tests  that 
have  been  applied  to  other  war  craft 
constructed  at  San  Francisco. 


It  was  the  writer's  privilege  recently 
to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  majestic 
Jl'isconsin  as  she  lay  in  the  placid  waters 
of  the  bay  subsequent  to  being  launched. 
It  was  also  his  privilege  to  carry  away 
with  him,  through  the  courtesy  of  her 
constructors,  a  number  of  interesting 
relics  taken  from  different  parts  of  her 
mighty  and  apparently  indestructible 
frame.  These  included  pieces  of  fire- 
proof wood,  although  there  is  but  very 
little  wood  of  any  kind  in  her  construc- 
tion, spiral  shavings  from  her  steel  sides 
and  rivets  punched  from  her  armor- 
plates.  They  all  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  family  cabinet. 

There  is  an  incident  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  this  great  floating 
fortress  that  should  cause  pride  in  the 
heart  of  every  patriotic  Utahn.  It  is  the 
fact  that  she  is  being  constructed  and 
was  launched  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  a  man  born  and  reared  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Elliot  Snow,  naval  con- 
structor, U.  S.  A.,  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Zerubbabel  Snow  and  nephew  of  the  late 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow.  The  responsi- 
bility is  a  heavy  one  but  it  rests  well 
upon  Mr.  Snow's  shoulders.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  ability  and  the  government 
officials  have  every  confidence  in  him. 
The  work  of  first  inspection  came  to 
him  in  May  last  on  the  departure  of  the 
chief  constructor  for  the  Philippines  to 
assist  and  give  advice  to  Admiral  Dewey 
in  the  raising  and  refitting  of  the  Span- 
ish war-ships  that  were  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Manila  bay  by  the  brave  Jackies 
of  Uncle  Sam's  Pacific  squadron,  and 
also  to  overhaul  our  own  vessels  and  put 
them  in  fighting  trim  again  in  the  event 
that  unforeseen  circumstances  should  ren- 
der such   action  advisable. 

I  found  Mr.  Snow  the  busiest  man  of 
the  four  thousand  employed  in  and  about 
the  Union  Iron  Works;   nevertheless,  he 
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took  time  personally  to  accompany  me 
through  the  big  ship  that  is  being  ar- 
rayed in  battle  garb  under  his  direction. 
He  knows  her  every  part.  There  is  not 
an  inch  in  her  mighty  frame  to  which  he 
has  not  seen  the  severest  tests  applied; 
not  a  piece  of  wood  to  w^hich  he  has 
not  witnessed  the  flames  of  the  fiery 
furnace  touched;  not  a  piece  that  he  has 
not  observed  come  out  undamaged.  He 
knows  that  when  she  goes  into  battle, 
and  is  made  the  target  of  the  enemy's 
heaviest  guns,  shells  may  fall  in  show- 
ers and  explode  with  the  power  of  an 
earthquake — that  she  may  even  sink  be- 
neath the  waves  —  but  that  she  will  never 
burn  to  the  water's  edge  as  did  the 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  late  con- 
test with  this  country. 

Mr.  Snow  also  conducted  me  through 
the  recently  commissioned  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  Farragid,  which  was  at  that 
time  just  ready  for  her  second  trial-trip, 
which  she  made  a  few  days  after,  when 
she  was  plunged  into  the  watery  waves 
and  piloted  off  through  the  bay  at  a 
speed  of  twenty-six  knots  an  hour.  This 
speed  was  attained  on  a  number  of 
warming-up  trips  from  Angel  Island  to 
Red  Rock,  during  which  the  vessel  took 
four  or  five  turns  at  the  course. 

To  a  landsman,  the  trial  scene  of  the 
Farragut  was  a  most  interesting  one. 
As  she  passed  the  city  front  she  was 
greeted  by  the  whistles  of  the  tugs  and 
steamers,  several  of  the  latter  dipping 
their  colors  in  salute.  While  the  speed 
was  the  fastest  ever  attained  by  any 
Pacific  coast  vessel,  it  is  not  as  high  as 
the  builders  anticipate  securing  or  as 
fast  as  the  government  will  exact.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  her  a  thirty-three  knot 
craft. 

Lying  alongside  the  Farragut,  and  ad- 
jacent to  what  Mr.  Snow  explained  was 
the    greatest    hydraulic    dry-dock    in   the 


world,  airily  rode  the  magnificent  Japan- 
ese cruiser,  Chitose,  also  constructed  by 
the  Union  Iron  Works.  The  Chitose  is 
a  sister-boat  of  a  cruiser  recently  built 
by  the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia.  She  has 
a  displacement  of  about  seven  thousand 
tons,  a  few  hundred  more  than  the  ill- 
fated  Maine,  and  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
vessels  of  her  kind  that  ever  ploughed 
the  waves.  Her  speed  is  a  little  better 
than  eighteen  knots  an  hour.  She  will 
depart  for  the  shores  of  the  Mikado 
early  this  year.  Her  construction  is  en- 
tirely the  workmanship  of  American 
labor,  although  a  force  of  sixty  Japanese 
artisans  are  permitted  to  assist  upon  her, 
while  a  corps  of  Japanese  naval  con- 
structors alternated  between  the  Union 
Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Cramps"  shipyards  of  Philadelphia  super- 
vising work  upon  the  two  cruisers,  or 
rather  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
specifications  of  construction  were  being 
rigidl}-  complied  with.  In  this  way 
Japan  is  rapidly  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  naval  construction  for  her  aspiring 
seamen. 

I  had  the  pleasere  at  Mr.  Snow's  office 
of  meeting  a  Japanese  admiral  with  an 
unpronounceable  name  that  I  cannot  now 
recall.  He  appeared  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent, and  acted  the  part  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  The  name  CJiitose,  he  ex- 
plained, signified  a  "thousand  years," 
and  reflected  the  hope  of  the  Japanese 
people  that  she  would  last  that  long. 

The  morning  the  Wisconsin  plunged 
from  her  ways  into  the  waters  of  the 
great  Pacific,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  witnessed  the  baptism  of  the 
great  aquatic  marvel.  Among  them  was 
a  large  delegation  from  the  "Badger 
state"  known  as  the  "Christeners, "  they 
having  made  the  trip  to  the  Golden  Gate 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  launching  of  the   big   vessel  which 
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had  been  named  after  their  own  common- 
wealth. For  some  hours  prior  to  the 
plunge  a  large  gang  of  workmen  were 
engaged  in  tearing  away  the  supports  of 
the  vessel,  and  at  the  time  for  the  launch- 
ing, Miss  Lucile  Gage,  a  tiny  little  tot, 
daughter  of  Governor-elect  Gage  of  Cali- 
fornia, pressed  the  electric  button.  In- 
stantly there  was  a  resounding  crash  of 
breaking  timbers.  For  a  moment  the 
mighty  multitude  held  its  breath  as  the 
steel  monster  slipped  into  the  waters  of 
the  bay,  where  Miss  Elizabeth  Stephen- 
son broke  a  bottle  of  wine  over  the  ship's 
prow  and  the  christening  was  over. 
Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air  as  the  new 
war-ship  found  a  resting  place  on  the 
great  Pacific,  where  she  will  float  until 
fini.ohed,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  hence. 
Shortly  before  the  launching  occurred,  an 
immense  American  flag  was  presented  in 
honor  of  the  Wisconsin  by  three  hundred 
San  Francisco  school  children,  and  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  presentation 
the  following  poem  was  read  by  Miss 
Clara  I.  Price,  its  author: 

Go  forth,  thou  ship  with  the  well  loved  name, 

The  waves  of  the  sea  to  breast; 
Leap  out,  like  a  line  from  a  life  bark  flung, 

To  the  billow's  waiting  crest. 
Thy  charge,  "Stand  firm  should  a  foe  draw  nigh," 

As  firm  as  the  pine-clad  hills 
Of  the  state  whose  name  thou  bearest — her  boast 

The  training  of  mighty  wills. 

Stand  firm  as  her  shores  by  the  lake  waves  lashed — 

Ice  girt  as  the  years  roll  by — 
Flower-decked  when  the  sun  laughs  out  in  joy 

And  the  spring  birds  northward  fly. 
Go  forth  as  the  eagle  skims  the  blue — 

Defiant,  brave  and  free. 
A  challenge  to  might,  a  menace  to  wrong, 

Wherever  thy  path  may  be. 

Ten  thousand  hearts  with  hope  leap  high, 

Wisconsin,  for  thy  weal, 
Sail  fearless,  swiftly,  proudly  forth, 

Thou  giant  armed  in  steel; 
Claim  foremost  place  on  history's  page. 

Thou  proof  of  infinite  skill, 


Go  safely  forth,  thou  gallant  bark, 
Man's  trust,  beneath  God's  will. 

The  battleship  Wisconsin  is  a  sister 
ship  to  the  Alaba?na,  now  under  con- 
struction at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Illi- 
nois at  Newport  News.  In  displace- 
ment, however,  it  will  outrank  them  by 
a  few  hundred  tons,  its  total  being  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tons.  Its  complement  of  officers  will  be 
forty  and  its  seamen  and  marines  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  Its  main  bat- 
tery will  consist  of  four  thirteen-inch 
breech-loading  rifles  located  in  oval 
shaped  turrets  directly  in  the  center  line 
of  the  vessel;  and  fourteen  six-inch  rapid- 
fire  guns.  The  secondary  battery  will  be 
made  up  of  sixteen  sixpounder  rapid-fire 
guns,  four  one-pounder  rapid-fire  guns, 
two  Colt  guns,  and  two  field  guns.  She 
will  also  carry  four  torpedo  tubes. 

The  armor  belt  is  of  varying  thick- 
ness ranging  from  sixteen  and  one-half 
to  nine  and  one-half  inches.  The  con- 
ning tower  armor  will  be  ten  inches  in 
thickness,  oval  in  shape,  and  seven  by 
eleven  feet,  with  an  armored  tube  seven 
inches  thick  to  the  protective  deck  for  all 
wires,  tubes,  and  other  means  of  interior 
communication.  The  officer  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  occupy  this  position  will  have 
a  most  important  task  to  perform  in  the 
event  of  action  against  another  vessel  or 
vessels.  He  will,  however,  be  compara- 
tively safe  from  danger  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme precautions  and  strength  of  armor 
thrown  about  him. 

Generally  speaking,  all  machinery — 
and  there  is  a  wilderness  of  it  on  this 
mighty  man-of-war — will  be  operated  by 
means  of  electricity.  In  that  manner 
manual  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  prompt  and  intelligent  seamanship 
given  a  great  impetus.  The  ship's  length 
on  the  load  water  line  is  368  feet;  its 
greatest  width,  seventy-two  feet  two  and 
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one-half  inches.  That  it  will  prove  a 
splendid  auxiliary  to  the  new  navy  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  she  connmences 
her  career  under  most  brilliant  auspices. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  may  say  of  her  in 
the  days  to  come: 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes! 

Her  colors  flying — never  from  her  foes; 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Colonel  Argus. 


A  SUnnER  IN  CHATAUQUA. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Our  Trip  There. 


"Well,  where  on  earth  is  Shaw-talk- 
wa,  anyway?"  drawled  Becky  in  her 
most  provoking  way.  "I  never  heard 
of  the  outlandish  place." 

"What!  Never  heard  of  Chautauqua? 
Your  education  has  certainly  been  neg- 
lected," I  answered  briskly.  "All  edu- 
cational people  know  where  it  is."  An 
indignant  sniff  from  Becky.  "It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Lake 
Chautauqua,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  near  Lake  Erie;  and 
is  a  most  delightful  summer  resort,  be- 
sides being  the  place  of  the  greatest 
summer  schools   in  the  country." 

"How  did  you  learn  all  that,  miss? 
Out  of  the  atlas?  You  have  never  been 
there." 

I  Becky  always  takes  great  delight  in 
wet-blanketing  me  when  I  "gush,"  as 
she  calls  it. 

I  had  never  been  there:  that  was  true 
enough,  but  I  was  wild  to  go.  For  a 
long  time  I  had  racked  my  brain  for  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  asking.  I  was  not 
a  teacher,  needing  an  annual  brushing 
up  for  winter's  work,  and  I  had  no  tal- 
ent to  be  cultivated — not  even   a  sign  of 


one  in  embryo  to  be  developed,  so  my  only 
hope  lay  in  Becky.  If  I  could  get  her 
to  say  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  study 
painting  and  meet  different  artists  who 
would  undoubtedly  be  there,  then  papa 
would  give  his  consent,  as  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  talent.  And  I,  of  course, 
being  two  years  older  and  very  much 
more  responsible,  in  spite  of  my  impul- 
sive nature,  would  have  to  go  along  to 
take  care  of  her.  But  Becky  was  not 
enthusiastic.  In  fact  Becky  is  too  lazy 
to    "enthuse." 

"Becky,"  I  went  on,  "I  think  that 
you  ought  to  go.  It  is  just  what  you 
need  to  stir  you  up.  And  the  scenery 
there  is  beautiful,  they  say." 

At  last,  after  much  talking,  I  per- 
suaded her  to  ask  papa  if  she  might  go. 
"But  you'll  have  to  go  along  to  look 
after  me.  I  couldn't  go  alone.  Id  get 
lost."  And  the  timid  little  thing  actually 
trembled  at  the  thought. 

"All  right,"  I  answered  generously. 
"Of  course  I'll  go  if  you  want  me  to 
and  papa  will  let  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
help  you  along  in    any  way  that  I    can." 

Papa's  consent  was  easily  gained.  All 
arrangements  were  made,  the  day  of 
starting  had  arrived,  and  we  were  ready 
to  go.  The  folks  drove  us  to  the  station, 
and  saw  that  we  were  comfortably  lo- 
cated. It  seemed  as  if  all  our  friends 
had  heard  of  our  trip  and  had  come  to 
see  us  off,  or  had  sent  some  remem- 
brance. Boxes  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
candy  were  stacked  in  the  seats  so  that 
we  could  scarcely  find  room  for  our- 
selves and  our  satchels.  Fortunately 
the  fruit  spoiled  and  had  to  ■  be  thrown 
away  before  it  was  eaten,  and  we  soon 
became  tired  of  the  candy,  so  that  I 
packed  it  away  for  future  use,  else  it  is 
probable  we  never  should  have  reached 
our  destination  alive.  As  it  was,  Becky 
was  dreadfully   car-sick,    refusing  every- 
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thing  eatable  except  a  lemon  which    the 
porter  recommended.     -_  -  ^,-c^_;~^^^  ~ 

"Be  good  girls,"  said  mamma,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  hugged  us  close. 
"Don't  forget  your  prayers,  and  write 
home   often." 

Becky  sobbed  outright. 

"Take  good  care  of  Becky,  Nan,  and 
don't  get  out  of  money,"  said  papa. 

I  felt  very  important  with  this  new 
and  pleasing  responsibility. 

The  conductor  called,  "All  aboard!" 
and  while  I  bade  papa  and  our  friends 
good-by,  Becky  clung  to  mamma  as  if  she 
never  expected  to  see  her  again. 

"Now  we  are  off!"  I  said  cheerfully, 
as  we  settled  ourselves  comfortably  for 
our  journey,  I  was  blinking  hard  to 
keep  back  the  tears  which  would  start 
to  my  eyes.  I  knew  if  I  gave  way  to 
them  it  would  only  increase  my  sister's 
emotion.  After  the  first  feeling  of  home- 
sickness wore  away,  Becky  took  cut  her 
book  and  fell  to  sketching  the  heads  of 
our  fellow-passengers,  and  before  the 
first  day  had  passed  she  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  dear  little  three-yeat-old 
girl  opposite  us  that  I  think  she  forgot 
all  about  home. 

"  We  are  nearly  to  Jameston,  Miss, "  said 
the  porter  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day.  And  by  the  time  he  had  brushed 
us  and  we  had  everything  read}',  we 
were  there.  Not  a  soul  but  ourselves 
left  the  cars,  and  as  the  train  moved  on 
and  left  us  standing  alone  in  the  deso- 
late little  wayside  station,  I  had  a  des- 
perate attack  of    "blues." 

No  one  was  near  of  whom  we  could 
ask  help,  or  even  for  a  suggestion.  All 
I  knew  was  that  we  were  to  go  the  rest 
of  the  way  by  water.  I  had  expected 
to  see  the  steamboat  waiting  for  us  at 
the  station.  None  was  in  sight,  how- 
ever, and  not  even  a  ditch  to  suggest 
that  there  might   possibly  be  water    near 


at  hand.  In  the  few  minutes  that  we 
stood  there  wondering  what  to  do,  I  was 
so  terribly  homesick  and  discouraged 
that,  had  the  thing  not  been  utterly  ab- 
surd and  impossible,  I  should  have 
said,  "Come,  Becky,  let's  start  out  and 
walk  home."  If  I  had  said  it,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  ti.nid  little  sister  would 
have  agreed,  she  has  such  implicit  con- 
fidence in  my  good  sense  and  ability. 
In  Chicago  we  had  changed  cars,  but 
with  no  trouble  to  ourselves.  One  of 
papa's  friends  had  met  us  and  taken 
cara  of  us,  and  so  this  was  my  first  ex 
perience  in  that  line  But  I  knew  that 
I  must  not  give  way  to  my  fears  or  let 
my  sister  see  them. 

"There  must  be  a  street-car,  or  a  car- 
riage, or  something  that  can  carry  us  to 
the  boat.  Let's  go  up  these  steps  and 
see  if  we  can't  find  someone." 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  street,  where  there  were  two 
old  fashioned  carriages  and  a  rarely 
used  street-car  track,  with  no  car  in 
sight.  Into  the  nearest  carriage  we 
climbed,  and  I  told  the  driver,  who  was 
pretty  nearly  as  old  and  dilapidated  as 
the  gig  itself,  to  drive  us  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua steam-boat.  The  fat  old  horses 
jogged  lazily  along  and  we  were  twenty 
minutes  in  reaching  the  landing.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  could  have  walked  the  dis- 
tance in  half  that  time.  The  old  man 
was  very  talkative  and  seemed  deeply  in- 
terested in  us  and  our  affairs,  and  asked 
us  all  sorts  of  impertinent  questions.  I 
was  too  preoccupied  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  Becky  answered  his  in- 
quiries with  the  utmost  good  humor.  At 
the  landing  he  charged  us  just  four  times 
the  amount  he  should  have  asked,  much 
to  my  indignation.  But  I  was  compelled 
to  pay.  It  taught  me  a  lesson,  however: 
I  find  out  the  cost  now  before  I  take  the 
ride.     A    hack    driver    will    always    take 
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the  advantage  of  such  greenhorns  as 
we  appeared  to  be,  and  I  might  have 
known  it.  It  was  worth  something  to 
see  the  look  of  surprise  on  my  sister's 
face.  I  believe  she  had  thought  the  old 
man  was  an  angel. 

The  boat  wound  its  way  in  and  out 
along  the  narrow  neck  of  the  lake,  be- 
tween green  banks.  Low  trees,  trailing 
with  vines,  bent  down  over  the  water  in 
their  wild,  luxuriant  growth.  At  any 
other  time  the  ride  would  have  been 
most  delightful,  for  the  scenery  was  all 
new  and  beautiful,  and  many  of  the 
passengers  were  interesting  characters 
to  observe  and  study.  But  I  was  too 
much  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts 
to  notice  what  was  going  on  about  me; 
and  Becky,  for  once,  was  in  a  fit  of  the 
dumps — on  account  of  the  old  man,  I 
suppose.  We  were  both  worn  out  with 
traveling,  and  were  sincerely  glad  when 
the  boat  stopped  at  the  Chautauqua 
landing,   and  our  journey  was  at  an  end. 

After  engaging  a  man  to  deliver  our 
baggage,  we  started  out  to  find  Mrs. 
Grey  on  Miller  avenue,  where  we  were 
to  board.  We  looked  blankly  at  the 
avenues  leading  away  from  the  landing 
in  every  direction.  No  carriage  of  any 
description  was  in  sight,  not  even  a 
wheelbarrow,  so  I  walked  up  to  the  first 
man  who  looked  as  if  he  knew  anything 
and  said,  "Can  you  tell  me  where  num- 
ber 338  Miller  avenue  is?" 

"Yes'm,"  he  answered,  touching  his 
cap.  "You  go  up  to  the  postoffice,  and 
it's  two  squares  east  from   there." 

"But  I  don't  know  where  the  post- 
office  is,"  I  said  weakly,  "and  I  don't 
know  which  is  east." 

He  pointed  out  the  directions  to  me 
and  then  said  kindly,  "It's  right  along 
on  this  street,  but  maybe  I  can  direct 
you  better.  You  go  up  past  the  hotel 
to  the  Amphitheatre — " 


"But  I  have  no  more  idea  where  the 
hotel  is  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and 
I  wouldn't  know  the  Amphitheatre  if  I 
should  see  it." 

I  was  angry  with  myself  for  being  so 
impatient  with  a  stranger,  but  it  was 
enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  I  had  had 
to  pay  five  dollars  for  each  of  us  before 
they  would  let  us  in  the  gate,  and  now 
that  we  were  inside,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
should  have  to  camp  out  under  the  trees 
instead  of  going  to  comfortable  lodgings 
as  we  had  expected.  Camping  out  here 
wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  after  all,  but 
we  see  things  differently  at  different 
times.  Now  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  against  us.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  had  spoken  was  evidently  in  a  hurry, 
and  as  he  lifted  his  hat  and  moved  on 
he  said,  smiling  as  if  he  enjoyed  my  dis- 
comfiture, "1  must  leave  you,  miss,  but 
I  think  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
start  out  and  walk  till  you  find  it.  You 
can't  get  lost,  for  the  city  is  fenced  in." 

I  gave  him  a  curt  "thank  you,"  and  a 
cool  little  bow  in  return  for  his  polite 
one,  and  turned  pettishly  to  Becky  who 
stood  quite  glum  near  by. 

"Well,  I  guess  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  his  advice,  and  walk  till 
we  find  it,  or  wait  till  the  man  takes  our 
luggage  up  and  follow  him.  He  will 
surely  know  the  way." 

But  we  found  the  man  could  not  de- 
liver our  trunks  until  evening,  so  there 
was  no  use  waiting  for  him,  and  as  we 
would  need  to  dress  for  dinner — that  is, 
in  case  we  ever  reached  a  place  where 
we  would  be  able  to  get  dinner  — I  de- 
cided to  carry  our  satchels  myself. 

"Stupid  old  place!"  said  Becky  as  we 
walked  along;"  I  wish  that  I  had  never 
come.  Mrs.  Grey  ought  to  have  had 
someone  here  to  meet  us.  She  knew  we 
were  coming.  Let's  go  into  the  first 
house  we  come  to,  and  make    them  take 
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us  in.  We  can't  hunt  Mrs.  Grey  all  day, 
I  know  we'll  get  lost;  and  we  won't  like 
her  place  when  we  get  there." 

Unlike  her  usual  merry  self,  Becky  was 
in  an   ill-temper. 

"Don't  cross  bridges  until  you  reach 
them,"  I  said,  making  a  strong  effort  to 
be  cheerful.  "And  as  for  getting  lost, 
it  is  impossible,  as  the  place  is  only 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.  So 
cheer  up  Becky,  darling." 

When  at  last  we  reached  the  house, 
after  much  annoyance  and  exertion,  and 
were  shown  by  the  servant  up  into  a 
little  hot,  stuffy  room  over  the  kitchen, 
instead  of  the  pleasant  front  room  we 
had  written  for,  my  poor  sister's  patience 
gave  out  utterly,  and  throwing  herself 
face  downward  oa  the  bed,  she  sobbed 
in  vexation.  I  felt,  m3'self,  as  the  camel 
must  have  done  when  the  last  straw  was 
added,  and  without  making  any  attempt 
to  comfort  her,  I  walked  out  of  the  room 
in  search  of  the  landlady,  to  whom  I 
intended  "to  read  the  riot  act."  I  was 
warm,  and  tired,  and  hungry,  and  cross, 
and  felt  thoroughly  at  variance  with  the 
world  in  general,  and  so  when  I  found 
her,  it  was  no  pleasant  little  speech  I 
made  in  answer  to  her  kind  welcome. 
I've  no  doubt  she  thought  I  was  a  vixen. 
I  burst  upon  her  like  a  clap  of   thunder. 

"Why,  Miss  Harker, "  sne  said  in  her 
blandest  manner,  the  first  time  I  paused 
to  take  breath,  "it  is  all  a  mistake.  The 
girl  showed  you  into  the  wrong  room.  I 
was  just  coming  up  to  see  about  it.  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  that  the  mistake  oc- 
curred, but  we  can  soon  rectify  it." 

After  we  were  nicely  settled  in  the 
prettiest  chamber  in  the  house,  she  left 
us  to  dress  and  talk  it  over,  while  she 
bustled  down  stairs  to  prepare  us  a 
luncheon.  She  was  a  good  woman  and 
we  became  very  much  attached  to  her 
and  her  pretty    daughter    before  we  left, 


in  spite  of  our  first  impression,  which 
was  that  she  was  trying  to  impose  upon 
us  because  we  were  Mormon  girls,  who 
probably  knew  nothing.  It  is  strange 
how  ignorant  people  in  the  world  are  of 
us  and  our  "peculiar"  religion.  But  in 
all  our  experience  in  Chautauqua  we 
were  treated  with  great  respect  and  con- 
sideration by  those  we  csme  in  contact 
with.  As  a  rule  the  people  who  visit 
this  extensive  summer  school  are  of  the 
most  refined  and  intelligent  class. 

We  were  the  first  comers  in  the  house, 
and  for  several  days  had  the  place  en- 
tirely to  ourselves;  and  the  four  of  us 
soon  became  fast  friends.  After  the  first 
few  hours  in  Chautauqua  we  became 
quite  infatuated  with  the  place,  and  were 
reconciled  to  the  fate  which  had  led  us 
there.  Even  Becky  became  enthusiastic, 
and  declared  that  it  was  an  ideal  home 
for  an  artist. 

"In  the  summer  only, "  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  had  heard  her.  "In  the  winter  they 
say  the  cold  is  fearful,  and  that  the  whole 
place  is  snowed  under.  I  never  have 
stayed  here  in  the  cold  season,  but  the 
autumn  is  lovely. " 

I  was  quite  daft  about  it  all,  and  wrote 
to  papa  long  glowing  accounts  of  our 
trip,  to  soften  the  effect  of  the  shock  he 
would  receive  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  for  which  I  asked. 

R.    C.  1. 

(to  be  continued.) 


AN  ARMENIAN  MARTYR. 


In  order  that  the  readers  of  the  Juve- 
nile may  know  that  God,  even  now  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  martyrs  for 
His  name's  sake,  I  will  pen  a  few  words 
concerning  the  last  of  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  whose  name  will  surely  be  written 
among  the    faithful  in    the  book    of  life. 

In  conversation,  some  time   since  with 
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Elder  Sarkis  Nigoghosian,  the  presiding 
Elder  here  in  Aintah,  he  related  how  he 
happened  to  be  at  Biredjik,  a  city  east  of 
here  lAintab)  on  business.  He  there 
found  a  man  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Protestant  movement  in  Turkey  for 
years,  but  owing  to  his  honest  researches 
in  Holy  Writ  he  was  unable  finally  to 
agree  with  the  missionaries  here,  where- 
fore he  withdrew.  Still  they  thought  so 
much  of  him  that  as  his  health  declined 
they  paid  his  ransom  tax  for  many  years, 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  [By  ran- 
som tax  is  meant  the  tax  of  about  one 
dollar  per  year  which  every  male  Chris- 
tian subject  must  pay  to  the  Turkish 
government,  in  lieu  of  being  drafted  in- 
to the  army  as  a  soldier  in  time  of  either 
peace  or  war.]  To  this  man  Elder 
Sarkis  bore  testimony  and  by  degrees  he 
became  convinced  that  the  Gospel  was 
true.  He  opened  correspondence  with 
Elder  Sarkis  and  soon  asked  to  be  bap- 
tized. 

Brother  Sarkis  seems  to  be  a  real 
Saint,  enjoying  a  rich  portion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  he  has  always  acted 
very  carefully  in  administering  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  to  any  except  those 
whom  he  thought  really  converted.  He 
has  therefore  been  slow  in  baptizing  up- 
on first  application.  So  he  wrote  and 
told  this  man  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to   investigate  further. 

Later  on  the  inquirer  wrote  again  on 
the  same  subject;  and  to  this  Brother 
Sarkis  replied  that  he  had  not  the  means 
to  travel,  but  if  he  (the  Biredjik  man) 
could  come  here  he  would  attend  to  the 
ordinance  for  him. 

The  Biredjik  friend  now  wrote  propos- 
ing that  if  he  should  come,  the  baptism 
be  done  privately — not  that  he  was 
ashamed,  but  giving  as  a  cause  that  the 
Protestants  would  collect  all  the  back 
dues  on  his  taxes,  which    he  was  unable 


to  pay,  and  for  which  he  would  be  put  in 
prison.  Elder  Sarkis  replied  to  this  that 
to  a  private  baptism  under  such  circum- 
stances he  could  not  consent;  for  Jesus 
said:  "Those  that  confess  me  before 
men  will  also  I  confess  before  my  Father 
in  heaven,  while  those  who  deny  me  I 
will  also  deny  before  my  Father  in  heav 
en;"  and  he  promised  him  that  if  he 
mustered  up  the  necessary  amount  of 
courage,  God  would  overrule  everything 
for  good,  and  though  he  should  be  put 
into  prison  for  a  day  or  two  he  would 
soon  be  released  and  then  he  would  be 
free  and  could  without  the  fear  of  men 
testify  of  the  Gospel  and  do  much  good. 

At  this  point  the  matter  rested  for 
some  time,  but  after  awhile,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  Armenian  massacres,  the 
Biredjik  man  again  wrote  to  Elder  Sarkis 
that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  Mor- 
monism  was  right,  and  that  if  an  oppor- 
tunity ever  arose  he  should  certainly  join 
the  Church.  But  he  stated  further  that 
he  was  fast  declining,  and  that  he  had 
but  faint  prospects  of  ever  realizing  his 
hope  in  this  world,  wherefore  he  asked 
Brother  Sarkis  to  remember  him  after  he 
was  dead  and  see  to  it  that  his  baptism 
was  attended  to.  To  this  Brother  Sarkis 
did  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  answer 
as  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  hereafter — he  believing 
that  baptism  for  the  dead  could  only  be 
performed  for  those  who  had  not  heard 
the  Gospel  in  this  life,  hence  he  wrote 
leaving  the  man  little  or  no  hope. 

But  now  comes  the  part  that  shows 
the  courage  of  the  true  Christian.  One 
evil  day  the  town  of  Biredjik  was 
doomed.  The  fanatical  Turks  and  the 
ignorant  and  wicked  Kurds  made  an  on- 
slaught on  the  Christian  population,  in 
which  many  were  killed.  Among  these 
was  the  hero  of  this  article.  In  these 
general  slaughters  no  discrimination  was 
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made  between  strong  or  weak,  young  or 
old,  well  or  sick,  guilty  or  innocent. 
All  suffered  alike  the  vengeance  of  a 
blood-thirsty  and  plundering  mob,  who 
believed  themselves  inspired  and  sus- 
tained of  God  in  their  cruel  undertaking. 
In  course  of  time  the  mob  came  to  his 
humble  home  and  ruthlessly  dragged  him 
to  the  street,  and,  holding  their  tools  of 
death  over  his  head,  asked  him  if  he 
could  now  renounce  his  religion  and 
deny  Christ.  To  this  he  responded, 
"No!  how  could  I  deny  my  Redeemer! 
take  my  life  but  my  faith  is  in  my  Re- 
deemer." Upon  this  his  life  was  taken 
and  his  soul  took  its  flight  to  the  place 
prepared  for  the  faithful  who  have  been 
true  to  their  convictions. 

The  full  name  of  this  faithful  man 
will  be  taken  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  will  receive  his  blessings  by  proxy 
according  to  God's  revealed  plan. 

Friis. 

AiNTAB,   Turkey. 

MISSIONARY  LIFE. 
Divine  Guidance  and  Protection. 


Elder  J.  H.  Peterson,  a  missionary 
laboring  in  Kansas,  in  1897,  relates  some 
of  his  experience  in  traveling  without 
purse  and  scrip,  and  shows  how  the  Lord 
opened  up  the  way  for  him  and  his 
companion  and  provided  for  their  wants. 
His  narrative  is  as  here  given: 

"We  arrived  at  Heber  about  4:20  p. 
m.  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  called  at 
the  post  office  for  mail,  but  there  was 
none  for  us.  A  gentleman  asked  us  if 
we  were  not  strangers  in  town,  and  we 
said  we  were. 

"  'Don't  you  want  to  stay  in  town  over 
night?'     he  further  inquired. 

"  'We  shall  be  pleased  to,  if  we  can 
find  a  place  to  stay,'   was  our  reply. 


""Well,  I'm  just  the  fellow  that's  got 
the  place,'   he  continued. 

"  'But  we  have  no  money,  we  travel 
without  purse  or  scrip,'   we  answered. 

"He  laughed,  but  told  us  to  go  down 
to  his  hotel  and  look  around. 

"We  did  so  and  were  hardly  seated 
when  a  gentleman  who  had  overheard 
us  stepped  in  and  asked  us  if  we  were 
not  Mormons.  We  told  him  we  were. 
He  said  he  was  mayor  of  the  town,  and 
asked  if  we  would  not  preach  for  the 
people,  as  he  thought  they  would  like  to 
hear  a  Tvloriuon,  having  never  heard  one. 
It  was  getting  rather  late,  but  we  told  him 
that  if  we  could  get  a  house  and  have 
the  people  notified,  we  would.  He 
told  us  to  remain  at  the  hotel  and  get 
our  suppers  and  he  would  get  the  court 
house  for  us.  In  less  than  two  hours 
he  had  the  news  spread  all  over  town, 
so  that  when  meeting  time  arrived  we 
had  over  sixty  people  to  talk  to,  and 
they  paid  us  very  respectful  attention. 
The  sheriff  told  us  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  as  he  would  insure  us  protection. 
We  gave  out  another  meeting  for  next 
evening  and  then  went  back  to  the  hotel, 
where  Mr.  Moore,  (the  mayor)  intro- 
duced us  to  some  of  the  leading  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Some 
young  people  were  singing  and  playing 
in  an  adjoining  room  and  we  were  taken 
in   to  hear  them. 

"It  was  soon  bed-time,  and  we  were 
taken  to  our  room  —  the  best  in  the 
hotel.  Before  retiring,  my  companion 
and  I  knelt  in  humble  prayer  to  thank 
the  Giver  of  all  good  for  this  manifesta- 
tion of  His  goodness,  and  to  ask  Him 
to  bless  the  man  who  had  befriended  us 
and  assisted  us  in  getting  to  preach  to 
so  many  people. 

"The  following  evening  we  had  over 
one  hundred  listeners  upon  whom  we 
made  a    good    impression    with    our    re- 
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marks.  We  lodged  at  the  hotel  that 
night  also. " 

The  experience  of  Elder  Peterson, 
above  related,  is  not  unlike  that  of  other 
mis-sionaries  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
and  is  here  given  as  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  servants 
are  provided  for  when  they  rely  upon 
Him.  Even  their  simplest  needs  are 
often  supplied  in  an  unusual  and  re- 
markable manner,  as  the  following  inci- 
dent will  show: 

Two  missionaries  recently  laboring  in 
Norway  were  one  Sabbath  without 
money,  and  had  received  no  invitation 
to  dine  that  da^.,  so  they  passed  the 
whole  time  without  eating.  They  had 
held  meetings  during  the  day,  and  after 
returning  to  their  lodging  place  at  night 
one  of  them  remarked  that  he  was  real 
hungry.  The  other  replied  that  he  was 
hungry  also,  and  added  the  words,  "but 
I  believe  the  Lord  will  remember  us." 
It  was  then  ten  o'clock — a  rather  late 
hour  to  expect  to  receive  anything  to 
eat  that  night-  but  just  as  they  were 
speaking  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  young  lady  came  in  with  a  basket 
of  nice  food  for  them.  They  inquired 
what  led  her  to  bring  them  food  so  late 
at  night.  Her  answer  was  that  she  and 
her  mother  were  preparing  to  retire 
when  they  were  impressed  to  send  the 
Elders  something  to  eat,  and  they  could 
not  rest  until  they  had  done  so. 

Other  needs  and  desires  of  mission- 
aries are  supplied  in  a  similarly  remark- 
able way.  They  often  receive  assistance 
and  guidance  in  their  studies  and  labors, 
and  that  too  just  in  the  hour  of  need. 
A  young  Elder  while  preaching  upon 
one  occasion,  not  long  since,  desired 
to  read  a  passage  of  scripture  which 
he  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  to 
quote  from  memory.  He  knew  it  was  in 
the    Bible    somewhere   but  had  no    idea 


where  to  turn  to  find  it.  He  proceeded 
to  introduce  the  passage  of  scripture  in 
his  remarks  and  opened  the  Bible,  when 
the  very  first  words  that  he  saw  were 
the  ones  he  desired  to  quote.  Such  an 
incident  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  chance;  but  the  Elder  with 
whom  it  occurred  felt  that  it  was  a  di- 
vine guidance  that  led  him  to  the  pas- 
sage, and  it  gave  him  courage  and 
strengthened  his  reliance  upon  the  Lord. 

A  few  months  ago  an  Elder  laboring 
in  England,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  he  had  relatives,  had  a  desire  to 
be  sent  to  Ireland,  where  he  also  had 
relatives.  His  wish  was  that  he  might 
have  the  privilege  of  bearing  his  testi- 
mony to  his  kinsfolk  in  the  latter 
country  as  he  had  already  done  in  the 
former.  He  prayed  for  the  desired 
change,  but  said  nothing  about  it  to 
anyone,  feeling  that  it  was  his  place  to 
remain  where  he  was  unless  called  away 
by  those  in  authority  over  him.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  need  of  experienced 
missionaries  in  Ireland,  as  most  of  those 
then  laboring  there  were  about  to  be  re- 
leased. To  supply  this  need  the  presi- 
dsncy  of  the  mission  appointed  a  few 
men  from  other  fields  to  go  to  Ireland, 
and  among  them  was  the  young  man 
who  had  been  praying  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  there.  He  was,  of 
course,  pleased  and  thankful  to  receive 
the  appointment. 

In  their  journeyings  from  place  to 
place,  missionaries  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  acknowledge  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  Lord   over  them. 

Elder  David  Archibald,  who  recently 
fulfilled  a  mission  to  Great  Britain,  tells 
of  an  occurrence  which  happened  while 
he  was  passing  through  Wyoming  on 
the  way  to  his  field  of  labor.  One  night 
while  resting  in  a  half-reclining  position 
on  the    seat    of  the    railway  car    a  voice 
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said  to  him,  "You  are  lying  in  such  a 
position  that  all  your  money  can  be 
taken  out  of  your  pocket'"  With  a  sudden 
start  he  clapped  his  hand  over  the  pocket 
in  which  he  carried  his  pocket-book, 
and  awoke  from  his  sleep  just  in  time 
to  see  a  man  go  out  rattier  hastily 
through  the  doorway.  Thinking  he 
might  have  been  dreaming,  Brother 
Archibald  said  nothing  about  the  matter 
at  the  time.  A  fellow-passenger  who 
happened  to  be  awake  when  this  oc- 
curred, saw  a  man,  whom  he  first  sup- 
posed was  a  railway  employee,  reach  up 
to  one  of  the  lamps  with  one  hand  and 
pretend  to  adjust  the  light.  At  the  same 
time  he  reached  towards  the  sleeping 
man's  pocket  with  the  other  hand.  The 
sudden  movement  of  the  Elder  prevented 
the  would-be  pickpocket  from  getting 
the  wallet  and  he  rushed  out  of  the 
car  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  man 
who  saw  this  proceeding  wondered 
how  his  fellow-passenger,  whom  he  sup- 
posed was  sound  asleep,  managed  to 
cover  his  pocket  just  at  the  moment  it 
was  about  to  be  picked,  and  he  after- 
wards made  inquiry  about  it.  When 
Elder  Archibald  learned  from  the  other 
passenger  of  the  attempt  made  to  rob 
him,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the 
whispering  of  the  Spirit  that  gave  him 
the  timely  warning. 

Edwin   F.    Parry. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  DEPARTMENT. 


To  Superi?itendenis  and  Officers  of  the 
Sunday    Schools   of  the  Latter-Day  Satnts: 

Dear  Brethren:  —  In  consequence  of 
the  many  publications  that  are  from 
time  to  time  offered  for  use  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
the    danger   of    introducing   publications 


that  are  not  suitable  to  the  work  de- 
signed for  our  schools,  it  has  been  decid- 
ed by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  to  disapprove  of  all  works  and 
books  other  than  the  Divine  Scriptures 
and  authorized  Church  works,  that  have 
not  been  presented  to,  and  endorsed  by, 
the  Board  as  being  suitable  for  such 
use. 

George   Q.   Cannon, 

George   Goddard, 

Karl  G.   Maeser, 

General  Superintendency. 


UN  PEU  DE   TOUT. 


It  ts  strange  what  different  views  men 
take  of  life.  No  two  have  the  same 
ideals,  and  often  they  are  diametrically 
opposed. 

Thus  Omar  Khayyam,  the  Persian  poet 
of  the  eleventh  century,  whose  Rubai- 
yat  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  says: 

"But  if  in  vain,  down  on  the  stubborn  floor 
Of  Earth,  and  up  to  Heav'n's  unopened  Door, 
You  gaze  To-dav,  while  you  are  you — how  then 
To-MORROW,  when  you  are  you  no  more? 

"Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  this  and  that  endeavor  and  dispute; 
Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful  Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit." 

On  the  other  hand  the  whole  theme 
of  Goethe's  Faust  is  untiring  striving 
after  a  higher,  completer  existence.  The 
compact  he  made  with  Mephistopheles 
is  translated  by  Miss  Swanwick  as  fol- 
lows: 

Faust — 

"When  to  the  moment  I  shall  say, 
'Linger  a  while,  so  fair  thou  art!' 
Then  mayst  thou  fetter  me  straightway, 
Then  to  the  abyss  will  I  depart; 
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Then  may  the  solemn  death-bell  sound, 
Then  from  thy  service  art  thou  free, 
The  index  then  may  cease  its  round. 
And  time  be  never  more  for  me!" 

To  one  the  pleasures  of  today  are  the 
object  of  life,  and  their  only  fault  is 
that  they  cease  too  soon.  To  the  other, 
pleasure  and  pain  are  of  tne  same  value 
— that  of  permitting  him  to  "feel  in  his 
heart's  core  all  human  weal  and  woe" — and 
so  earnest  is  his  desire  to  progress  that 
he  is  willing  to  lose  his  soul  if  for  a 
moment  only  he  leaves  off  his  striving 
to  learn   the  objects  of  life. 

Jos.  J.   Cannon. 


HABITS    OF  INDUSTRY. 


In  some  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world  it  is  made  the  practice  that  all 
children  are  taught  to  occupy  their 
spare  time  in  knitting,  sewing  or  doing 
some  other  kind  of  handiwork.  They 
do  this  while  sitting  about  the  fireplace 
during  long  winter  evenings,  and  at  any 
time  when  their  hands  are  not  otherwise 
engaged.  They  even  carry  their  knit- 
ting work  with  them  and  engage  in  it 
while  walking  along  the  street  or  while 
sitting  in  the  parks;  and  can  frequently 
be  observed  knitting  in  the  halls  where 
week-night  religious  meetings  are  held; 
arriving  before  the  time  of  commencing 
services,  they  work  and  chat  till  the 
meeting  is  called. 

Some  time  since  the  writer,  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  observed  two  of 
the  passengers,  a  mother  and  daughter, 
knitting  while  in  attendance  at  an  even- 
ing concert  held  in  the  first-class  saloon 
of  the  vessel.  At  this  gathering  were  many 
well-dressed  and  wealth}'  people,  and 
the  mother  and  daughter  referred  to 
were  evidently  of  the  same  class.  Their 
needs  did  not    compel   them  to  be  so  in- 


dustrious, but  they  seemed  much  more 
contented  while  busy  than  otherwise — 
an  evidence  that  they  had  both  been 
brought  up  to  habits  of  industry. 

This  knitting  habit  is  not  confined  to 
the  girls  and  women  in  the  old  countries. 
Boys  are  taught  the  art  as  well;  and 
people  sometimes  tell  the  story  of  an 
unusually  industrious  man  who  while 
driving  pigs  to  market,  carries  a  basket 
of  farm  products  on  his  head,  leads  a 
cow  with  a  rope,  and  knits  as  he  walks 
along. 

Such  home  industries  as  sewing  and 
knitting  were  more  common  in  our 
midst  years  ago  than  at  present.  The 
cheapening  of  wearing  apparel  that  was 
formerly  made  by  hand  but  is  now 
turned  out  by  machinery,  has  led  people 
to  think  that  it  is  not  worth  while  doing 
such  work  by  hand  any  more.  This 
might  be  true  so  far  as  pertains  to  that 
portion  of  one's  time  which  is  occupied 
in  performing  work  that  brings  in 
greater  profit.  But  even  those  who  call 
themselves  busy  find  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  cannot  be  earning  money. 
Unless  that  spare  time  is  spent  in  study, 
which  is  of  course  very  profitable,  or  in 
active  recreation,  which  is  beneficial  and 
needful  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  should 
be  occupied  in  some  useful  way.  Boys 
and  girls  should  avoid  idleness  even  if 
they  have  to  perform  work  that  brings 
little  or  no  profit.  It  is  better  to  work 
for  nothing  than  to  do   nothing. 

The  habit  that  boys  frequently  fall 
into  of  lounging  about,  smoking  and 
indulging  in  idle  talk,  is  most  degrading 
and  disgraceful,  yet  it  is  often  acquired 
through  want  of  better  employment.  If 
boys  were  trained  in  habits  of  industry 
while  young  they  would  not  enjoy  idle- 
ness. The)'  would  not  feel  contented  to 
waste  their  time  in  juch  a  way. 

r.  E. 
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WHAT    DO    YOU    READ? 


Somebody  has  said  that  "reading 
makes  a  full  man;"  and  that  same  some- 
body might  well  have  added,  as  no 
doubt  he  did  in  his  own  mind,  that  from 
the  character  ot  a  man's  reading  one 
may  tell  just  what  he  is  full  of. 

Is  he  filled  with  sickly  sentiment, 
heated  imaginings,  dreamy  unrealities — 
this  condition  being  brought  about  by 
his  reading?  If  so,  he  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  a  devourer  of  novels— love 
stories,  exciting  adventures,  tales  of  im- 
possible "heroes'  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  fanciful  and  the  exagger- 
ated in  literature.  The  actual  business 
of  life — its  every  day  trials  and  victories, 
its  experiences  framed  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
its  rebuffs  and  its  welcomes,  its  frost 
and  its  warmth — all  this  seems  to  him 
commonplace,  if  not  even  vulgar.  He 
either  becomes  a  prey  to  disappoint- 
ment— one  of  the  large  class  who  be- 
lieve the  world  has  some  grudge  against 
them  and  will  not  give  them  a  chance — 
or  he  plods  along  without  ambition  be- 
cause things  are  not  such  as  his  imagi- 
nation has  pictured  them.  His  thoughts 
have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  unreal  that 
actual  affairs  seem  to  him  almost  unnat- 
ural. From  constant  reading  of  fiction, 
the  truth  becomes  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing. A  realm  of  romance,  or  at  least  a 
world  of  extremes,    is    where    he    would 


choose  to  dwell;  for  his  associates  or 
ideals  he  would  have  either  persons  of 
strangely  exaggerated  attributes  or  im- 
possible heroes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  of 
sound,  healthy  literature  is  aided  and 
strengthened  by  his  reading  for  each 
day's  struggle  as  it  comes  along.  His 
heroes  are  real  men,  whom  he  or  his 
parents  or  someone  else  has  actually 
known,  and  the  evidence  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  found  in  the  works  they  left  be- 
hind them.  He  delights  in  the  lessons 
of  history  as  well  as  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  individuals.  Those 
whom  he  admires  have  other  things 
to  recommend  them  to  his  fancy 
than  abnormal  traits  of  character  and 
fictitious  performances;  and  from  study- 
ing their  lives  he  is  not  made  familiar 
with  vice,  either  through  direct  descrip- 
tion or  by  suggestion.  His  mind  is 
clear,  his  head  is  steady,  his  tastes  are 
earnest,  his  ambitions  are  worthy.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  encounter  difficulty, 
for  he  remembers  the  trials  of  others 
who  have  preceded  him;  but  he  is  also 
encouraged  to  overcome  it  by  recalling 
how  they  did  the  same.  He  loves  truth, 
reality,  nature  and  all  that  his  senses  and 
his  conscience  and  his  heart  and  his 
faith  tell  him  is  deserving  of  honest 
esteem. 

A  shrewd  ruler  once  said  he  did  not 
care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  countrj' 
provided  he  could  only  write  its  songs — 
and  the  remark  showed  that  he  judged 
human  nature  wisely.  Much  more  im- 
portant than  songs  upon  the  habits  and 
morals  of  a  community  is  that  which 
that  community  reads.  What  people  may 
love  to  memorize  and  sing  no  doubt  indi- 
cates with  great  accuracy  their  tastes  and 
traits;  but  what  they  love  to  read,  they 
and  their  children — ah,  that's  the  thing 
that    tells    beyond    chance  of  doubt  how 
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their  minds  run!  A  boy  can  not  be 
judged  half  so  correctly  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps  as  by  the  books  he  reads. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  not  always  be 
able  to  make  his  selection,  and  may  be 
unable  to  escape  from  company  he  really 
does  not  like.  But  the  silent  yet  most 
influential  companions  which  we  call 
books — these  are  matters  of  his  own 
choice,  and  in  his  love  for  this  one  or 
that,  he  reflects  his  own  inclinations  as 
plainly  and  truly  as  a  plate  glass  mirror 
reflects  his  features. 

If  parents  and  children  alike  would 
realize  that  nothing  is  worth  reading 
that  is  not  worth  remembering,  hundreds 
of  hours  in  each  person's  life  might  be 
saved  and  utilized  that  are  now  wasted 
— yes,  worse  than  wasted,  for  in  such 
pursuits  the  time  itself  is  not  only  gone 
to  no  purpose,  but  the  memory  is  weak- 
ened and  the  mind  is  more  or  less 
tainted.  Waste  of  any  kind  is  little 
short  of  crime;  and  worst  of  all  waste — 
worse  than  the  waste  of  food,  for  more 
food  can  be  grown  or  bought;  worse 
than  the  waste  of  money  or  substance, 
for  this  can  be  perhaps  again  obtained 
— is  the  waste  of  time,  which  neither 
money  nor  influence  nor  prayers  can  re- 
gain— once  gone  it  is  gone  forever. 


GOOD-BY   THE    OLD WELCOME    IN   THE    NEW. 

In  bidding  good-by  to  the  year  1898, 
common  courtesy  to  the  memory  of  a 
dead  friend  requires  that  've  say  it  proved 
itself  after  all  a  pretty  good  old  year,  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  very  best  we 
have  ever  known.  To  be  sure,  it  has 
brought  sadness  to  some  hearts,  and 
reverses  and  misfortunes  to  man}'  persons. 
It  has  perhaps  been  marked  by  the  usual 
amount  of  sickness  and  suffering,  while 
calamities  on  a  larger  scale  have  not  been 
entirely  wanting.      But    on    the    whole  it 


has  been  to  us  who  live  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains  a  year  of  prosperity  and 
plenty;  and  to  the  Republic  of  which  we 
form  a  part  it  has  been  brilliantly  success- 
ful both  on  land  and  sea  as  well  as  in 
the  war  of  wits  that  leads  up  to  the 
triumphs  of  diplomacy.  The  Church 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  a  revered  leader 
— the  beloved  President  Woodruff.  But 
President  Snow  has  taken  up  the  work 
with  mighty  zeal,  indicating  most  clearly 
the  presence  of  the  divine  spirit  of  his 
high  office  and  calling.  The  missionary 
work  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  pushed 
with  great  vigor,  new  doors  have  been 
opened  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
message;  many  honest  souls  which  before 
sat  in  darkness  have  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth;  and  in  all  the  stakes  of 
gathered  Israel  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  energy,  a  thoroughness  of  effort,  and  a 
systematic  forward  movement  all  along  the 
lines,  looking  to  the  general  up-lifting 
and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  Saints 
both  young  and  old. 

And  now,  what  of  the  new  year?  It 
opens  brightly  and  is  full  of  promise. 
Its  close  ought  to  mark  a  distinct  ad- 
vancement in  the  condition  of  the  nations 
and  of  individuals.  Intelligence  is 
spreading,  and  with  intelligence  should 
come  an  increase  in  the  comforts  and 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  life.  To  those 
who  love  righteousness  the  future  is  full 
of  encouragement.  Of  course,  each  year 
brings  mankind  that  much  nearer  the 
grave — and  this,  to  those  who  fear  death, 
may  produce  a  suggestion  of  terror  or 
dread.  Not  so,  however,  with  those 
whose  lives  are  made  up  of  good  deeds 
and  with  whom  retrospection  is  a  pleasure, 
since  it  brings  up  no  pictures  of  past 
acts  that  produce  a  pang  of  regret.  These 
are  able  to  look  forward  with  even  greater 
joy  than  looking  backward  affords,  and 
the  advent  of  the  millennial  peace  is  the 
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subject  of  their  brightest  anticipations. 
Finally,  the  good  old  earth  that  has 
furnished  a  home  for  so  many  millions 
of  God's  children  during  so  many  cen- 
turies is  each  year  brought  nearer  its 
redemption;  and  while  there  may  be 
something  pathetic  in  the  thought,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  more  pleasure  than 
sorrow  in  the  contemplation  of  that  great 
day  when  the  old  shall  pass  away  and 
all  things  shall  become  new. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIHES. 


SURPRISES    AND     DISAPPOINTMENTS    TO    ENE- 
MIES   OF    THE    CHURCH. 


Many  features  of  the  labor  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  as  performed  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  cause  much  comment 
among  professors  of  religion  in  the 
sectarian  world.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  injunction  to  go  out  among  the 
people  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth 
and  labor  for  their  salvation  without 
purse  or  scrip.  All  our  Elders  comply 
with  this  command  so  far  as  money 
compensation  is  concerned,  neither  ask- 
ing, expecting  nor  receiving  anything  of 
the  kind  from  the  Church  which  sends 
them  forth  or  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  labor.  Many  of  them  com- 
ply with  it  literally,  neither  taking 
money  with  them  nor  receiving  it  from 
relatives  at  home;  neither  providing 
themselves  with  extra  clothing  nor  with 
the  wherewithal  to  supply  their  daily 
needs;  but  in  all  respects  and  absolutely 
depending  upon  the  Lord  to  raise  up 
friends  from  day  to  day  who  will  admin- 
ister to  their  wants.  We  wish  even 
more  of  our  brethren  would  do  this;  for 
all  experience  proves  that  the  best 
results  have  followed  such  a  course;   and 


there  is  no  known  case  where  the 
promises  of  the  Lord  have  failed  in  this 
particular,  or  where  any  faithful,  humble 
Elder  who  relied  upon  these  promises 
came  to  any  injury  or  endured  any 
experiences  beyond  those  which  con- 
tributed to  his  joy  in  the  ministry  and 
the  strengthening  of  his  faith. 

Another  peculiarity  which  the  world 
notices  and  makes  comment  upon  is  the 
youthfulness  of  the  Elders.  Out  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  who  are  now 
engaged  in  missionary  work,  the  great 
majority  are  young  inen  —  the  proportion 
who  are  not  yet  even  married  is  very 
large.  Yet  these  men  are  valiant  mes- 
sengers of  the  truth,  shrinking  from  no 
obstacle  that  may  cross  the  line  of  their 
dut}',  and  drawing  not  back  in  fear 
before  skilled  and  worldly-wise  preachers 
who  may  seek  to  confound  them  and 
put  their  message  to  ridicule.  They  are 
energetic  in  seeking  new  fields  of  labor, 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  endure 
exposure  and  toil.  Then  they  manifest 
a  candor  and  frankness,  coupled  with 
courage  and  steadfastness  to  conviction, 
which  make  at  once  a  pleasing  impres- 
I  sion  on  every  honest-minded  person 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Besides  this,  they  are  well-equipped 
intellectually  for  the  work  before  them 
if  they  have  properly  made  use  of  tne 
advantages  offered  to  the  youth  among 
our  people.  The  Primaries,  the  Sunday 
Schools,  the  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations, are  all  engaged  not  only  in 
grounding  in  the  hearts  of  the- children 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
but  also  in  enabling  them  to  defend  and 
give  a  reason  for  that  faith  which  is 
within  them.  These  pupils  therefore 
make  the  best  of  missionaries;  and  they 
return  after  a  few  years  absence,  ripened 
in  experience,  broadened  by  their  con- 
tact    with    the    world,    strengthened    in 
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their  faith,  and  possessed  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  class  of  young 
men  possibly  can  be,  of  that  peculiar 
intelligence  which  comes  from  travel 
and  from  mingling  with  new  and  varied 
conditions. 

Enemies  of  the  Church  used  to  flatter 
themselves  that  when  the  old  "Mormons" 
(as  they  called  them)  had  passed  away, 
the  end  of  Mormonism  would  be  at 
hand.  The}'  took  much  comfort  in  the 
idea  that  the  younger  generation  would 
not  want  to  be  associated  with  a  religion 
so  unpopular — that  the  children  would 
be  ashamed  of,  and  not  have  any  love 
for,  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  This  has 
been  a  theory  which  found  much  favor 
with  those  who  had  grappled  unsuccess- 
fully with  the  veterans  in  the  Gospel  or 
with  the  so-called  "problem"  which  it 
presented.  Many  of  these  had  passed 
away  themselves  before  the  younger 
generation  got  into  the  harness.  But 
some  of  them  are  still  living,  and  their 
ridiculous  idea  still  survives  and  finds 
some  acceptance.  What  a  rude  shock 
it  must  be  to  them  to  witness  the  zeal, 
the  faithfulness,  the  humility,  the  devo- 
tion of  these  same  young  men  on  whose 
apostasy  they  counted  so  fondly!  What 
dismay  mu^t  be  created  in  their  small 
minds  at  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  of 
3'oung  "Mormons" — still  beardless  boys 
many  of  them — going  out  with  all  the 
faith  and  energy  and  capability  of  ex- 
perienced missionaries!  And  on  the 
other  hantl,  what  joy  must  fill  the  hearts 
of  the  veterans  in  the  Church  at  this 
same  spectacle!  To  know  that  they 
have  sons  and  daughters  staunch  and 
firm  in  the  faith  for  which  they  have 
endured  and  were  prepared  to  endure  so 
much,  must  gladden  and  gratify  beyond 
expression  every  father  and  mother  in 
Zion.  In  the  parades  and  processions 
we  used  to  have   in   our  towns    and    set- 


tlements so  frequently,  banners  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "The  Hope  of  Israel," 
were  borne  by  the  children.  The  term 
was  an  apt  one;  and  they  are  showing 
before  all  the  world  year  by  year  that 
the  hope  referred  to  is  not  misplaced, 
but  rests  upon  a  sure  and  safe  foundation. 

CHILE — THE    SHOESTRING    REPUBLIC. 


The  country  of  Chile  in  South  America 
will  always  possess  a  historic  interest  to 
readers  of  and  believers  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  has  also  other  claims  to 
distinction  as  being  one  of  the  most 
likely  of  South  American  republics.  It 
has  shown  itself  doughty  in  arms,  pro- 
gressive in  spirit,  and  possessed  of  many 
resources  and  great  wealth.  These  lat- 
ter qualifications  seem  strange  when  one 
looks  at  the  map  and  notices  what  a 
narrow  strip  the  country  is.  In  shape 
it  is  not  unlike  a  piece  of  shoestring  or 
the  bit  of  "angle-worm"  with  which  the 
boys  bait  their  hooks  when  fishing  in 
our  ponds  and  streams.  It  is  at  noplace 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  wide, 
while  there  are  places  where  it  is  less 
than  fifty;  yet  from  north  to  south  it 
stretches  along  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
vast  distance  of  twenty-six  hundred 
miles.  It  reminds  one  of  some  of  the 
settlements  popularly  know  in  Utah  as 
"String-Town"  in  the  early  days;  of 
which  Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball  used 
to  say  that  they  were  "twenty  rods  wide 
and  seven  miles  long."  But  out  of  some 
of  those  towns  have  grown  prosperous, 
well-built  cities;  and  who  knows  but 
that  Chile,  notwithstanding  its  immense 
line  of  coast  in  front  and  its  mighty 
bulwark  of  mountains  in  rear — seem- 
ing to  hem  it  hopelessly  in — may  burst 
its  natural  bounds  and  take  a  place 
among  the  important  nations  of  the  new 
world !  The  Editor. 
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Belief  in  witches,  and  a  terrible  fear 
of  them,  were  much  more  common  in  the 
minds  of  even  intelligent  men  and 
\Comen     some    two    hundred    years    ago 


THE  SALEM  WITCHCRAFT  DELUSION.        shown    in    the  hearts,    consciences    and, 

most  of  all,  in  the  religions  of  men. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
last  stronghold  of  this  mental  weakness, 
this  imbecility  which  made  a  moral  cow- 
ard of  every  believer    in  it,  was  in    New 
'England,    afterwards    the  "cradle   of 
liberty;"   and,    stranger    still,    it  was 
most  strongly  supported-even  against 
their   own    kith    and    kin — by    those 
who  fled  from    what  they    called  the 
oppression  of    the  old  world.       This 
oppression  was  not  such  as  interfered 
with    commerce — it    did  not    hamper 
individual  freedom    in  the  matter    of 
V  gaining    a    livelihood,    or    wealth   if 
J  that  were    possible;   but    it    most  se- 
•'-  verely  made  itself    felt  in  the    realm 
-%  of   conscience,  and    assumed    to   say 
£^'  that,  do  as  men  might,  they  must  be- 
.-/lieve    alike.       So    when   the    earliest 
New    Englanders   were    once    estab- 
■'•;y--;i-£22^w?fof ;;;&'-,    lished    on  the   eastern  shores    of  the 
JSE    1692  '"\.'."i^.-    '~~    new  world,    they  proceeded  to  make 

than  has  ever  been   the  case  since.      The  |  up  their    minds  that    all    comers,  as  fast 


Old 
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world  has  therefore  made  some  advance- 
ment, in  this  one  respect  at  least.  Aged 
and  solitary  and  perhaps  eccentric  old 
women  are  no  longer  used  as  a 
bugaboo  to  frighten  children, 
by  allusions  to  their  alleged  ntai' 
habit  of  sailing  off  through  the 
night  air  astride  of  a  broom- 
stick. Neither  are  persons 
credited  any  more  with  the 
"evil  eye"  or  the  power  to  use 
an  influence  over  any  other 
person  by  which  the  latter  may 
be  said  to  have  become  "pos- 
sessed." Such  notions  have 
passed  off,  along  with  the  flood 
of  bigoted,  bitter,  cruel  beliefs 
which  could  only  thrive  in  the 
fears  and  superstitions  of  men,  and  which 
therefore  hated  to  see  any  progress  in 
that   particular  kind  of    liberty  which    is 


as  possible,  should  be  required  to  par- 
take of  the  same  medicine  which  had 
been  so  disagreeable  to    them;   in    other 
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words,  that  so  far  as  pertained  to  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  conscience,  the  Puritan 
standard   must  be    observed,    and    every- 
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^    body's    religious    belief 
o   and    conduct    must     be 

o 

M   measured    in    the    Pun- 

-.   tan  half-bushel. 

fgnorance  and  Bigotry 

J  are     the    parents    of    a 

<  large  brood,  and  Fear 
is  one  of  the  family. 
A  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  perhaps  only  a  nat- 
ural inheritance  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  early 
followers,  for  if  they 
had  not  themselves  seen 
many  cases  of  it,  or  at 
least  executions  for  it, 
they  must  have  heard  of 
them  away  back  in  their 
English  homes.  For 
two  or  three  hundred 
years  the  common  hang- 
men in  different  parts 
of  Europe  were  kept 
busy  burning  and  other- 
wise disposing  of  un- 
fortunates accused  of  it 
— and  England,  while 
it  did  not  go  as  far  in 
this  line  as  Germany 
and  perhaps  other  con- 
tinental countries,  had 
still     done    enough     to 

♦  make  the  subject  some- 
what familiar. 

At  any  rate,  it  did 
not  take  much  to  start 
the  craze  on  this  side 
of  the  water  among  the 
stern  and  rugged  set- 
tlers. In  the  good  city 
of  Boston  lived  in  1688 
one  John  Goodwin, 
whose  twelve-year-old 
daughter  has  earned  a 
place  in  history  for 
early     connection    with 
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that  delusion  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak.  This  forward  miss  accused  her 
mother's  Irish  servant  girl  of  stealing 
some  of  the  family  linen.  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charge  does  not  matter 
much  now,  but  it  is  evident  the  servant's 
mother  then  believed  it  to  be  entirely 
false.  In  defense  of  her  daughter's 
honesty,  she  turned  upon  the  Goodwin 
girl  a  round  and  furious  torrent  of  re- 
buke, whereupon  that  young  lady  tum- 
bled down  in  a  fit — maybe  a  real  fit,  but 
very  likely  only  a  sham,  for  she  was  a 
deep  and  cunning  young  thing — and 
claimed  she  was  bewitched.  However, 
her  illustrious  example  seemed  to  find 
admirers,  for  what  should  her  own 
brothers  and  sisters  do  but  begin  to  have 
fits,  too,  being  by  turns  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  Perhaps  there  were  also  others 
who  were  similarly  affected.  The  doc- 
tors appeared  to  have  been  a  little  slow 
in  getting  hold  of  the  epidemic,  but  not 
so  the  preachers.  They  reckoned  right 
away  that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  witch- 
craft and  that  nothing  would  do  but  poor 
old  Mother  Glover  must  die.  And 
die  she  did,  at  the  tiands  of  the  hang- 
man, after  a  trial  in  court  where  her 
own  fright  and  bewilderment  was  the 
only  real  witness  against  her.  And  thus 
began  the  "witchcraft." 

The  seed  thus  sown  spread  and  brought 
forth  fruit  in  the  most  alarming  manner. 
Salem  and  vicinity  (also  in  Massachu- 
setts) was  the  place  of  the  next  outbreak, 
and  here  it  attained  such  violence  that 
the  whole  delusion  in  New  England  is 
referred  to  in  history  as  the  "Salem 
Witchcraft."  A  sort  of  epidemic  of  epi- 
lepsy threw  the  suburb  of  Danvers  into 
a  state  of  the  most  agonizing  fear — these 
fits  were  sure  signs  of  witchcraft.  The 
preacher's  daughter  and  niece  amused 
themselves  and  a  party  of  young  lady 
friends    one    evening    by    pretending    to 


possess  the  power  of  witchery.  The 
foolishness  was  continued  until  the  whole' 
party  went  into  hysterics — thef  girls  were 
surely  bewitched.  The  pious  preacher 
suggested  that  Sarah  Good,  a  neighbor 
whom  he  did  not  like,  was  the  cause — 
and  she  was  promptly  found  guilty  and 
hanged.  A  hot-tempered  old  gentleman 
of  eighty  years  was  accused  of  the  same 
crime,  but  either  because  he  was  too 
stubborn  or  because  he  found  that  speak- 
ing did  not  do  any  good,  he  refused  to 
answer  a  single  word  to  the  accusation. 
That  did  not  prevent  his  being  found 
guilty,  however;  but  hanging  was  con- 
sidered too  good  for  him  —  he  was 
squeezed   to  death. 

By  this  time  a  special  court  had  been 
found  necessary  for  the  trial  of  this  par- 
ticular class  of  offenders;  and  it  kept 
itself  pretty  busy.  No  age,  condition, 
previous  good  character  or  any  other 
qualification  rendered  a  person  free  from 
accusation.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
for  some  child  who  had  a  fit,  or  some 
person  feeling  himself  or  herself  "pos- 
sessed," to  say  that  so  and  so  had  be- 
witched them.  The  arrest  was  at  once 
made,  and  the  only  escape  from  the 
hangman  seemed  to  he  to  plead  guilty 
and  confess  the  crime  —  maintaining 
one's  innocence  did  not  do  any  good  at 
all.  Gentle  women,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  them,  were  as  likely  to  be  accused 
as  any  one  else.  One  old  man  was 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  his  own  grand- 
daughter, who  first  made  the  charges  and 
then  withdrew  them,  admitting  that  she 
had  given  false  evidence.  The  judges 
argued  that  she  must  have  been  lying 
one  time  or  the  other,  so  they  put  her  in 
jail,  after  considering  very  seriously 
whether  she  and  her  parents  ought  not 
to  be  hanged  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side;  they  compromised  the  matter  by 
hanging  the  old  man  any  way.      Even  a 
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dog  that  behaved  strangely  at  the  execu- 
tion of  his  master  was  suspected,  and 
being  promptly  killed  was  thrown  into 
the  same  pit  with  him.  A  devout  and 
admirable  Christian,  Rev.  Stephen  Bur- 
rows, was  brought  back  from  Maine  to 
Salem  to  stand  trial  for  the  prevailing 
offense,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
that  except  for  the  assistance  of  the  devil 
no  man  could  perform  such  feats  of 
strength  and  agility  as  he  did.  Absurd 
as  was  such  a  charge,  blameless  and  be- 
loved as  had  been  his  course  of  life,  in- 
nocent as  he  declared  himself  to  be  at 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  in  a  speech  which 
melted  many  of  the  audience  to  tears,  he 
was  nevertheless  hanged. 

Of  course  things  could  not  go  on  like 
this  very  long.  People  at  last  began  to 
sit  down  soberly  and  reflect  that  as  mat- 
ters stood,  no  one  was  safe — accusation 
and  death  might  strike  any  one  any  day. 
Finally  one  gentleman  who  was  accused, 
retorted  hy  causing  the  arrest  of  his  ac- 
cuser for  defamation  of  character  and 
sued  him  for  heavy  damages.  This 
seemed  to  prick  the  bubble  once  and  for 
all.  The  nonsense  stopped,  and  the 
prosecutors,  accusers  and  judges  began 
to  apologize  and  in  humble  confession 
to  beg  forgiveness  for  their  recent  work. 
This  was  in  1693.  During  the  five  years 
the  delusion  had  raged,  over  a  score  of 
persons  had  been  executed,  and  three 
times  as  many  had  been  frightened  into 
confessing  that  the}'  were  really  guilty 
—  this  to  escape  death  at  the  hangman's 
hand.  Moreover,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  were  in  prison  awaiting 
trial — when  all  at  once  the  cruel  busi- 
ness ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  be- 
gan. What  had  been  done  it  was  of 
course  impassible  to  undo — though  every- 
body felt  very  sorry.  Some  of  those 
who  were  most  active  and  zealous  in 
.these  prosecutions  have  descendants  who 


are  today  among  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  nation;  and  the  "Salem 
Witchcraft  Delusion"  remains  only  as  a 
dreadful  and  regretted  incident  of  colo- 
nial history. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany 
this  article  represent  a  building  made 
famous  in  connection  with  the  incidents 
above  narrated;  a  court-yard  which  came 
into  prominence  later;  and  a  view  of  the 
water  front  of  the  town  and  its  shipping 
just  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  it 
had  extensive  commerce,  extending  even 
to  China  and  the  Indies. 


RETURN  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


A  New  Year's  Poem. 


Brown  autumn's  gone  with  all  its  gladness, 
With  all  its  beauties  rich  and  sweet; 

Now  winter  comes  with  gentle  sadness 
And  spreads  the  snow  beneath  our  feet. 

A  snowy  pall  now  hides  the  flowers 

And  keeps  them  from  our  longing  eves; 

The  fairest  blossoms  of  earth's  bowers 
Are  blasted  'neath  chill  wintei's  skies. 

Yet  will  the  genial  glow  of  spring 
Revive  the  spirit  of  the  flowers — 

Again  their  fragrance  sweet  will  bring 
Remembrance  fond  of  happier  hours. 

Thus  in  life's  glorious  spring  of  gladness 
Our  precious  flowers  in  beauty  bloom; 

Dark  winter's  death  in  dreary  sadness 
Doth  hide  them  'neath  her  snow}'  tomb. 

E'en  like  the  flowers  our  loved  ones  perish- 
At  winter's  chill  they  droop  and  die — 

Those  darling  ones  we  love  to  cherish 
'Neath  their  cold  silent  tombs  must  lie. 

Yet  as  the  sunbeams  raise  the  flowers 

To  beauty  and  to  life  again. 
The  blessed  King  will  bring  us  ours. 

Who  soon  on  earth  will  come  to  reign. 

Annie  G.  Laiiriizen. 
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Our  Cittle  Tolks. 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


Charlie  and  James,  two  little  broth- 
ers, were  very  fond  of  playing  with 
matches.  Their  mamma  and  papa  had 
warned  them  against  it,  but  they  must 
make  little  fires  to  roast  birds. 

"Let's  go  and  make  a  fire  in  the 
barn,"  said  Jamie. 

"It  might  catch  on  the  hay  and  burn 
it  up,"  Charles  said. 

"Well,  we  could  take  some  water 
with  us  to  put  it  out  if  it  catches  on  the 
hay. " 

So  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
take  something  up  to  kindle  the  fire, 
and  the  next  thing  was  to  go  and  get 
some  birds  to  roast  so  they  could  have 
a  "little  suppei"  as  they  called  it;  and 
as  they  did  not  have  any  sisters  they 
must  do   it  themselves. 

The  fire  kindled  soon  got  so  big  that 
it  reached  the  hay  and  began  to  burn  it; 
they  poured  the  water  on  it;  but  it  had 
burned  so  much  that  it  was  impossible 
to  put  it  out  with  the  quantity  of  water 
they  had.  When  they  saw  it  was  going 
to  spread,  they  hastened  to  get  some 
more  water;  but  alas  !  it  was  too  late!  The 
wind  had  blown  the  door  shut  so  tightly 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  two  little 
boys  to  open  it.  They  called  for  help, 
and  their  father  came,  but  he  was  too 
late  to  save  their  lives.  Little  Jamie 
was  burned  completely  to  death,  and 
Charles  was  suffocated  so  that  he  could 
hardly  breathe;  he  had  lost  conscious- 
ness and  lay  for  hours  thus. 

When  he  came  to,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  around. 

"Jamie,"  he  said,    "where    is   Jamie?" 

"He  is  dead,"  said  his  aunt,  who  was 
the  only  one  in  the  room. 


"Tell  papa  and  mamma  to  come 
quick, "  he  said. 

They  came  and  he  asked  them  if  they 
would  forgive  him,  and  he  asked  them 
if  the  Father  in  Heaven  would  also  for- 
give him,  and  would  let  him  and  Jamie 
live  in  His  beautiful  home.  He  then 
passed  away  into  eternity,  where  the 
Lord  judges  every  one  justly.  Thus 
poor  little  Charlie  and  Jamie  met  their 
sad  death  by  disobedience. 

Rebecca. 


HAMHA'S  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  YEAR'S 
GIFT. 


The  loveliest   present  for  mamma    dear, 
Came  with    the    birth    of    the  glad    New 

Year. 
Not  all  that  our  uncles  and  aunts    could 

bring. 
Would  half  compare  with  this    precious 

thing; 
Nor  all  the  goodies  from   Santa  Claus — 
For  this  is  the    sweetest  that    ever    was! 

There  are  four    of    us    sisters;     first   Isa- 

belle. 
Then    Flora    and     Hattie    and    me — I'm 

Nell. 
I  am  the  youngest,  but  mamma  has  said, 
When  she   hears  all    of  our   letters  read. 
She  thinks  mine  may    go,    to    tell    papa 

what 
The  good,  bright,   happy  New  Year  has 

brought. 

Our  papa's  away,  he  went  to  fight. 
Over  in  Cuba,  for  peace  and   right. 
He  went  last  summer,  so  long  ago! 
He's  there    in   Havana  now,   you    know. 
But    mamma  says:    "He  was  strong    and 

brave, 
America's  honor  and  flag  to  save. 
No  longer  they  cry  'Jieme??i^er  the  Maine/' 
Her  fate  is  already  avenged  on   Spain.  " 
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And  papa  will  soon   be  home  again, 
And   we'll    show    him    cur    New    Year's 
present  then. 

Isabelle  wanted  to  call  it  James: 

And  Hattie  chose   ever  so  many  names. 

First,  she  said,    "Wilford,    because    last 

year, 
Wilford     Woodruff,      our     Prophet     and 

Seer, 
Was     taken      to    heaven."       And    then, 

"Oh  no- 
Why  not  call  it  Lorenzo  Snow? 
After  the  Prophet  just  chosen  anew; 
Or  Joseph,  or  Brigham,  or  else  George  Q. 
McKinley,  or  Bryan,    Dewey  or   Dick — " 
That's  how  she    went  on,    so  noisy  and 

quick. 
Flora  and  I  might  have  mentioned  some, 
But    mamma    hushed    us    with     "Come, 

girls,  come!" 
And  then,   with  a  quiet    smile,    she   said, 
"It's  name,    my  dears,    shall    be  alwaj's 

Fred. " 
That's  for  our  papa,  so    good   and    true; 
I  don't  blame  her  a  bit,  do  you? 

I  haven't  said  what  the  gift  is,  so  far; 
Perhaps    you're  guessing,    or  think    you 

are; 
We  don't  care  to  have  it  talked  around. 
About  this  beautiful  gift  we've  found. 
So  remember  this,    that   I    haven't    told. 
Or    Belle    and    Hattie    and    Floe    might 

scold. 
But    maybe    you're    anxious,    well,    look 

here! 
Pll  just  whisper  it  into  your  ear; 
And  if  they  ask  who  has  dared  to  tell. 
Answer  them  truthfully,    "Baby  Nell." 

Mamma's  gift  is  from  heaven  above. 
From     Christ's    sweet     home,     with     its 

light  and  love. 
At  the  break  of  day,  on  this  New  Year's 

morn. 
Her  first,  dear,   beautiful    son  was   born. 
L.   L.    Greene  Richards. 


FOR  THE  LETTER=BOX. 


Hooper,  Weber  Co.,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  think  you  would 
like  to  hear  of  a  place  where  I  used  to 
live.  It  is  out  west  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  at  a  station  called  Lucine, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
from  Ogden.  At  the  station  were  four 
houses;  two  for  the  workmen  and  two 
for  the  tools,  section  foreman  and  oper- 
ators. At  night  the  coyotes  would  come 
and  howl  under  the  windows.  I  have 
seen  the  snow  six  feet  deep  there  in 
winter.  The  first  year  we  were  there, 
nothing  but  grease-wood  grew,  not  a 
spear  of  grass.  But  in  about  two  years 
grass,  flowers,  prickly  pears  and  sage- 
brush grew  in  abundance.  The  horned 
toad  lives  out  there.  It  is  a  peculiar 
little  animal,  grey  colored  and  with  small 
horns  all  over  its  body.  There  are  also 
rattlesnakes  there  of  which  the  China- 
men make  medicine.  In  the  spring  great 
floods  come  in  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  wash  away  the  grade  of  the 
railroad  track,  leaving  the  rails  and  ties 
hanging    like    suspension    bridges    over 

large  streams. 

Albert  A.  Olilson,   age  14  years. 


Decatur,  III. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  have  a  Sab- 
bath School  here  with  about  twenty  mem- 
bers. Elder  J.  W.  Ross  is  the  superin- 
tendent. He  baptized  some  of  us,  and 
Elder  Raveston  baptized  the  others.  We 
have  learned  the  Articles  of  Faith  from 
the  missionaries'  cards.  One  day  I  was 
sick  in  school  and  had  to  go  home.  I 
was  real  sick  and  asked  mamma  to  send 
for  the  Elders.  Just  as  she  was  about  to 
send  for  them,  they  came  in.  They  ad- 
ministered to  me  four  times,  and  when 
they  were  through    I    went  to  sleep,  and 

was  well  the  next   morning. 

Isaac  Davis,   age  /j  years. 
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HOLY  FATHER. 


Words  by  Alva  A.  Tanner. 


Music  by  T.  Y.  Cannon. 
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Note. — The  above  tune  may  be  sung  to  the  hymn  commencing  with  the  words  "Jesus,  mighty  King  of 
Zion,"  found  on  page  163  of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hymn  Book. 


WHY  CATS  WASH  AFTER  EATINQ. 


You  may  have  noticed,  little  friends, 
That  cats  don't  wash  their  faces 

Before  they  eat,  as  children  do, 
In  all  good  Christian  places. 

Well,  years  ago,  a  famous  cat, 

The  pangs  of  hunger  feeling. 
Had  chanced  to  catch  a  fine  young  mouse, 

Who  said,  as  he  ceased  squealing, 


"All  genteel  folks  their  faces  wash 
Before  the}'  think  of  eating! " 

And,  wishing  to  be  thought  well-bred, 
Puss  heeded  his  entreating. 

But  when  she  raised  her  paw  to  wash. 
Chance  of  escape  affording. 

The  sly  young  mouse  said  his  good-by. 
Without  respect  to  wording. 

A  feline  council  met  that  day, 
And  passed,  in  solemn  meeting, 

A  law  forbidding  any  cat 
To  wash  till  after  eating. 


$3.00      CATARRH      $3.00 


Dr.  Shores'  splendid  New  Year's  offering  to  Catarrhal  sufferers.  Beginning 
today  and  extending  two  weeks,  Drs.  Shores,  the  people's  friend,  will  take  all  cases 
of  catarrhal  troubles  and  treat  them  until  cured,  furnishing  all  medicines  free,  for 
J3.00  per  month   until  cured. 

THE  OFFERING  LIMITED. 

DRS  SHORES,  In  making  this  low  rate  ot  |3.00  a  montli  for  Catarrh,  do  so  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing thai  the  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time  only,  and  after  a  certain  number  has  been  reached  Drs. 
Shores  will  again  establish  the  old  popular  rate  of  $5,00  a  month. 

$3.00— NOW  UNDERSTAND  THE  OFFER— $3  00. 

If  you  have  catarrh  in  any  form;  Catarrh  of  the  Head,  Deafness,  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  Catarrh  of  the 
Bronchial  Tubes,  Catarrh  of  the  Kidneys  or  any  combination  of  Catarrhal  Diseases,  $3.00  is  all  the  money 
you  need  for  a  full  month's  treatment  and  medicines,  if  you  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  Drs.  Shores  before 
January  .15th,  no  matter  how  complicated  the  case  may  be,  fS.OO  pays  the  bill  for  one  month's  treatment  and 
medicines. 

Consultation,  examination  and  advice  always  free  in  person  or  by  mall. 


Two  Samples  of  Letters  From  Patients  Who  Have  Taken  This  Treatment. 

$500  to  anyone  who  can  prove  either  of  them  untrue. 

Leeds,  Utah,  Dec.  14,  189S. 
Drs.  Shores  &  Shores- 
Dear  Sirs:    I  am  better  now  than  I  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  feel  stronger.    There  Is  nothing  bothers  me  any 
more  since  I  last  wrote  you.    Your  medicines  have  helped  me  more  than  all  that  I  have  taken  before  I  got 
yours.  Very  truly, 

MISS   MAT  STIRLING" 


Ogden,  Utah,  Dec,  18,  1897. 

Drs.  Shores:  I  reside  at  No.  608  Canvon  road,  Ogden  City,  and  am  well  known  and  easy  to  flud,  I  have 
suffered  from  Catarrli  and  Asthma  ami  Hnarsene  a  for  somi;  time,  liow  much,  no  one  can  realize,  and  several 
times  I  tho\ight  I  was  dyini;,  as  I  could  nut  get  my  breath.  I  tried  several  things,  but  got  no  relief,  and  every- 
body said  that  I  had  the  "graveyard"  cough  I  calle  1  In  an  eminent  iJhysioiau  of  Ogden,  who  gave  me  ho  re- 
lief, and  then  advised  change  of  climate  as  my  only  hope.  I  saw  Drs.  Shores  cures  published  in  the  papers 
a  fi  took  tiieir  tr-atmeut,  audi  want  to  say  lam  simply  unable  to  express  the  wonderful  change  in  me.  To- 
day no  more  ringing  in  mv  ears,  my  nose  Is  clear  and  my  thro.it  sound  as  a  bell,  my  breathing  is  all  right,  and 
I  cheerfully  endorse  Drs.  Shores  as  a  duty  I  owe  to  other  sufferers,  and  to  them  I  say  go  and  see  Dis.  Shores, 
and  If  there  is  any  relief  in  the  medical  protessinn  Drs.  Shores  will  give  it  to  you. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  anyone  call  on  me  or  write  me  or  any  of  my  family.  I  can't  make  this  statement 
strong  enough  to  do  Drs.  Shores  justice.  DASIEL  DAVIS, 

608  Canyon  Road,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Consultation  and  Advice  Always  Free.  HOME   TREATMENT   CIRES. 

Office  Hours— Weekdays,  10   a.m.  to  5  p.m.; 
Sundays,  10  i.  m,  to  12  noon;  evenings,  Tuesdays  No  one  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  Drs.  Shores' 

and  Fridays  only,  7  to  8  p.  m.  treatment  because  living  at  a  distance   from  the 

^     office.       The  same  wonderful  and  uniform   suc- 
cess attending   the   treatment  of   Drs.  Shores  in 


WE  ALSO  CURE  ^ 


All  diseases   of   the    Eye,    Ear,    Nose,   Throat,  ^     their  office  is  found  in  their  home  treatment  of 

Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver,  B  wels,  Kidneys,  Blailder  "^     patients  by  mail, 

and  all  Chronic,  Nervous  and   Private   Diseases  of  * 
both  sexes  and  diseases  of  children. 


^ 


IF    YOU    LIVE    OUT    OF    TOWN 


A  MONTH    for    All  CATARRHAL  1|(  H  !  T  T        °^^-  SHORES    &    SHORES  for 

DISEASES,  Medicines  Free,  if  you  Ul  li/ I   I   t        their    new      symptom    list    and 


apply  this  week.  II  ll  I   I   L        S^'    their  advice  free 


DRS.  SHORES  &  SHORES, 

EXPERT  SPECIALISTS. 

Harmon  Block,  j*..*^  Entrance,  Room  210. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  34  East  Second  South. 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper.) 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  CUSTOMER 

CABLE  PIANO  COMPANY, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS 

Tne  Celet)rarec]  The  Sweet  Toned 

CONOVER,  CHICAGO 

SCHUMANN,  COTTAGE 

KINGSBURY  PIANOS.  ORGANS. 


pianos  from  $200.  Up.  Terms  $10.  (^asl?,  $10.  p(?r  n\OQtl?. 

Or§ai?5  from  $60.  iJp,  Jerms  $5.  (;asl7,  $5.  p(?r  f(\OT)t\). 

First-Class  Instruments,  Lowest  Factory  Prices.       No  disposing;  of  Customer's  paper  as 

Consigfnment  Houses  must  do.     Here  to  stay  and  do  Exactly  as  we  Agree. 

Write  for  List  of  Prominent  Cfiurch  and  State  Officials  and  other 

Prominent  Citizens  of  Utah  who  have  used  our  Pianos 

from  One  to  Twelve  Years. 

CABLE  PIANO  CO.,         238  Main  Street. 

J.  M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ass't  Manager.  J.  W.  VANSANT,  Manager. 

WESTERN  DENTflU  GOIWPflNy, 

ROOnS  31=32  EAGLE  BLOCK,  S.  E.  Cor.  2nd.  South  and  West  Temple. 

Office  Hours:  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.        Sundays:   lo  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

PRICES    TO    SUIT    THE     TIMES. 

Teeth  extracted  positively  without  pain.  ^  J-  J-  "VITALIZED  AIR." 

flO  CHAf^GE  FOR  EXTRACTION  iVHEN 
PLATES    ARE    ORDERED. 


Cement  or  Bone  Filling,        -        -        .50 

Teeth  Cleaned, 

.50  and  up 

Amalgam  Filling,      -        .        .        .    .50 

Solid  Gold  Crowns, 

-      Sl.OO  to  $6.00 

Silver  Filling,          -        -        -        -        .75 

Porcelain  Crowns, 

4.00 

Gold  Filling, 

$1.00  and  up. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE   WORK  R  SPECIAIiTY. 
TEETH    EXTRACTED,    25e. 

B®"  All  work  skillfully  performed  and  guaranteed. 

EXAMINATION   FREE.  GIVE   US  A  CALL 

These  Parlors  are  permanently  located  at  31  and  32  Eagle  Block. 

(When  writing    please    mention  this  paper."* 


Staijdard  Ii>8tru/T\ei)t8  of  tl^e  U/orld. 


PIANOS  ^  ^  ^ 

Steinway,  Kimball,  Vose  &  Sons. 

ORGANS  ^  ^ 

Mason  &  Hamlin,  Kimball. 

SOLD    FOR    CASH,  OR  ON    EASY   TIME 

PAYMENTS. 

^    ^    jt 

Guitars,  Mandolins,  Violins,  Banjos. 
Latest  Sheet  Music.  Everything 
known  in  Music.  Orders  from  the 
country  will  have  special  attention. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
returned. 

D.  O.  CALDER^S  SONS 

SALT  LAKE  QTY. 


DRUNKENNESS! 


STRONG 

DRINKis 

DEATH 


r 

WHO 
HESITATES 

LOST 


f.C. 


Dr.  CHARCOT'S  TONIC  TABLETS 

are  tlie  only  positively  guaranteed  remedy  for 
the  Drink  Habit,  Nervousness  and  Melancholy 
caused  by  strong  drink. 

WE  GUARANTEE  FOUR  BOXES 

to  cure  any  case  with  a    positive   vrritten 
guarantee  or  refund  the  money,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors. 
THE  TABLETS  CAN  BE  GIVEN  WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

STRONG  DRINK  ^^tra'nT£l7t'h^°^; 

not  hesitate ;  you  take  no  risk.  L^pon  receipt 
otSio.oowe  will  mail  you  four  (4)  boxes  and 
positive  ■written  g-uarantee  to  cure  or  re- 
fund your  money.  Single  boxes  53.00.  At 
Store  or  by  mail. 

McCORNICK  BLOCK,  SALT  LAKE  rirr. 


Oreoon  Siion  Line  R.  R.. 

Operating  1431  mlleg  of  Railroad 
througti  the  tbrlTlDg  States  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING. 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 


THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Ponr  Daily  Trains  Between 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  OGDEN 

The  POPUIiflK  LIKE  to  allUtah  JUining  Dlstnlets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCtlK. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALL  POINTS  BAST. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABLE. 


IN  EFFECT  JULY  17th,  1898. 


Buy  yonr  ticket*    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  100  W.  2nil  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 

8.  W.  ECCLB8,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Qen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


LEAVES  SALT  LAKl;  OITT. 

No.    3— For  Prove,  orand  Junction  and  all 

points  East - 8:80  a.  m. 

No.   4 — For  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 7:40p.  m. 

No.  6— For  Bingham,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Manti, 
Belknap,  Richfield  and  all  intermediate 
points  8:00  a.m. 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points 6:00  p.  m. 

No.    S — For  Ogden  and  the  West  9:05p.m. 

No.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 13:30  p.m. 

No.  43.— For  Park  City 8:35  a.m. 

AKRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITT. 

No.  1— From  Bingham,  Provo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East 12:30p.m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
Bast - 9:0gp.m. 

Ho.  5 — From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Ricbfleld,  Mantl  and  Intermediate 
points 6:35  p.m. 

No.  J— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:20  a.  m. 

No.  4— From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:30  p.  m. 

No.  7^From  Eureka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  City  and  inter- 
mediate points  at  6:45p.m. 

Only  line  running  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 

Oars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 

Olty  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  aud  Salt  Lake  City 

Do  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  poluts. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND  SOUTH   STREET. 

POSTOFFICB  CORNEB. 
D.  0.  DODGE,    8.  H.  BABOOOK,    F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 
Oen'l  Manager,     Traffic  Manager.     Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 


WHEN    WRITING    PLEASE    MENTION    THiS    PAPER. 


K66P  Money  ai  Home 

By  InsaiTing  in  the 

HOME 
FIRE 

"'  UTAH 


JlEBER  J.  GRflflT  &  CO., 


Genefal  ngents. 


HERE  is  a  medical  lecture  in  a 
nutshell.  The  Kidneys  drain 
water  and  impurities  from 
the  blood.  The  liver  makes  bile 
and  helps  to  drive  off  other  waste. 
If  these  organs  work  badly  the 
body  becomes  a  cesspool  and  di- 
sease sets  in.  You  must  get  them 
into  healthy  action  or  die. 

Dr.  J.H.MC  Lean's 

liver&KidneyBfllni 

is  an  old  and  unsurpassed  remedy  for  Backache, 
Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Lost  Appetite,  Foul 
Tongue,  Palpitations  and  all  other  symptoms  of 
disease  in  those  organs.  It  cures  as  well  as  pre- 
vents every  serious  trouble  in  Kidney,  Liver  or 
Bladder.    At  druggists,  Si.oo  per  bottle. 

THE  DR.  J.  H,  IVICLEAN  MEDICINE  CO 
ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


WALKER'S  STORE. 

THE  ''SOROSIS"  SHOE. 

^^ — -The  New  Shoe  for  Women. 


We  are  the  sole  agentsin  Utah  for  this  World-Famous  Shoe. 
Have  you  heard  of  it  ?  Three  years  were  spent  in  extensive 
preparation  and  careful  construction  of  "  SOROSIS  "  before 
offering  them  to  the  public,  and  nearly  $100,000  was  spent  in 
operating  and  advertising  public  working  exhibits  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  London,  where  every 
detail  of  manufacture  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  interested  people. 


The  Complete  Results  of  these  Exhibits  is  the  SOROSIS  of  today — The 

most  advanced  women's  shoes,  that  look  different  from  the  general 
run  of  shoes,  that  have  style,  snap  and  art  in  them,  and  fit  your  feet 
comfortably.     A  more  satisfactory  shoe  is  not  obtainable.     Price 

COST  OF  MAILIN3,   EXTRA,   18  to  S2  CENTS. 


$3.50 


[when  writing  mention  this  paper.] 


OUR  $3.00  MEN'S  PANTS  • 

Made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $4.50  Eastern.  OUR  $10.00 
MEN'S  SUITS  made  from  Provo  Cloth  are  as  good  as  any  $15.00 
Eastern.  Our  own  make  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Hose,  Boys' 
and  Men's  Sweaters  and  Knit  Combination  Suits  are  better  than  Eastern 
goods. 

We  sell  Shirts,  Neckwear,  Underwear,  Handkerchiefs,  Home-made 
Hats  and  Children's  and  Boys'  Clothing  at  lower  prices  than  those  who 
profess  to  be  selling  out,  or  at  special  sales. 

Wool  Batting  for  Quilts,  50c  per  lb. 

CUXL.ER    BROS.    CO. 

36  riain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOOK-KEEPING  AND  COMMON  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 

Salt     Lake     Business     College, 

76  "West,  Second  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

S^-    WRITE  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION. 

LET  US  WHISPER  IN  YOUR  EAR!  '^^  ^^^^l^^^l^  ZTfVt.'X^. 

preeentB?  How  lovely  baby  would  look  In  water  color  pastei !  Our  new  panel  sepias  are  the  latest  and  swell- 
est  thing  out.  Give  us  a  trial  order — they  are  only  |3.50 — finest  thing  you  ever  saw.  We  make  the  best  por- 
traits In  the  land.  Picture  men  may  come  and  go  but  we  are  still  at  the  same  place,  have  not  changed  our 
name  or  lace.  We  are  home  people,  every  picture  turned  out  is  made  by  us.  We  want  your  trade.  We 
guarantee  perfect  likeness  and  finish.  We  study  to  please.  We  send  pictures  anywhere.  Commercial  grade 
one  price,  crayons  f  1.98,  pastels  |3.96,  superior  to  any  Imported  work  sold  at  the  same  price.  Frames  from 
fl.25  up.    Portraits  from  life  from  f  i5.00  up,  highest  grade.^  mtaH   PORTRAIT  m 

DON'T  PUT  OFP  UNTIL  THAT  OLD  CHOTO  IS  U  I  A  tl     nUnlnAII      LiU. 

ENTIRELY  FADED  OUT,  BUT  SEND  AT  ONCE,  Chas.  PETERSEN,  Mgr.,  Caldcrs'  Music  Palace,  S.  L.  C. 


DflYN&S  MUSIC  GOIWPflNy, 

Successors  to  DAYNES  &  CO  ALTER. 
•^11^     THE     LEKDING     TU^USIO     DEKUERS.     -^1  !«• 
CHICKERING,       -|  Special  Attention  given  to  ESTEY  ^ 

FISHER  and  I  PIANOS.  ^ail  Orders.  ?i„d  I  ORGANS. 

STERLING  j  CTTTALOOUC  TRCC.  STERLING       I 

^  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  J' 

J.J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  Manager.   P.  0.  Box  1090.  -<^^-^EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


There  is 
no  5ubstitute  for 

mti^     ROY  A  L     ^^i 

POWDER  Baking  Powder.  POWDEI 

Abtolutely  Par*  '^  Absolutely  PuM 

The  Henry^Dinwoody  Furniture  Company 

Baby  Czttixgat,  Reffigferaton,  FutaitutCt  Cafpeti, 
WaU  Paper,  Stov*es  and  Oockory.  J»»j»^j»jftj* 

I7  W.  First  Soutli  Street.  5ALT  LAKE  CITY,  DTAB. 


Z.  C-  M-  T. 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution,  was 
originally    organized    for    the    importation  of 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

iatn  Stmt,  Silt  Liki  {Itj,  Utah.  T.  6.  WEBBER,  SupnlituiHt. 

RHB  VOU  R  COOK?  e^   ^   ^ 


Successful  cooking  depends  on  two  things.  One  is 
to  get  results  that  are  satisfactory,  and  the  other, 
really  the  most  important  thing,  is  to  get  the 
best  possible  results  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
There  is  where  we  come  in  and  do  you  good. 
We  furnish  our  U.  S.  Baking  Powder  at  a  price 
which  will  insure  economy  in  the  cooking,  and 
we  keep  the  quality  at  a  point  which  insures 
excellence  of  results.  When  you  use  U.  ,B. 
Baking  Powder,  you  are  using  the  best 
product  ever  offered  for  the  money. 


lANUFACTURCD 
-BY 


M  Brocsrs  sell  U.  S.  at  the  following  prices:  S-oz.  can,  tOc.  8-oz.  tai, 
15c.  16-oz.  can,  2ic. 

THE  0.  S.  BAKING  POWDER  CO.  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

[WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE   MENTION  THIS  PAPER.] 


